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THE FOUNTS OF SONG. 

“What is the song I am singing?” 

Said the pine-tree to the wave: 

“Do you not know the song 

You have sung so long 

Down in the dim green alleys of the 
sea, 

And where the great blind tides go 
swinging 

Mysteriously, 

And where the countless herds of the 
billows are hurl’d 

On all the wild and lonely beaches of 
the world?” 


“Ah, Pine-tree,” sighed the wave, 

“T have no song but what I catch from 
thee: 

Far off I hear thy strain 

Of infinite sweet pain 

That floats along the lovely phantom 
land. 

I sigh, and murmur it o’er and o’er 
and o’er, 

When ‘neath the slow compelling hand 

That guides me back and far from the 
loved shore, 

I wander long 

Where never falls the breath of any 
song, 

But only the loud, empty, crashing roar 

Of seas swung this way and that for 
evermore.” 


“What is the song I am singing?” 

Said the poet to the pine: 

“Do you not know the song 

You have sung so long 

Here in the dim green alleys of the 
woods 

Where the wild winds go wandering 
in all moods, 

And whisper often o’er and o’er, 

Or in tempestuous clamors roar 

Their dark eternal secret evermore?” 


“Oh, Poet.” said the Pine, 

“Thine 

Is that song! 

Not mine! 

I have known it, loved it, long! 

Nothing I know of what the wild 
winds cry 

Through dusk and storm and night. 

Or prophesy 


The Founts of Song, 


Ete. 


When tempests whirl us with their 
awful might. 

Only, I know that when 

The poet's voice is heard 

Among the woods 

The infinite pain from out the hearts 
of men 

Is sweeter than the voice of wave or 
branch or bird 

In these dumb solitudes.” 

Fiona Macleod. 
The Academy. 


ON THE EMBANKMENT. 
O fallen bride of Adria, keep thy doves, 
And keep thou thine, O Tuscan city 
of flowers, 
To mix the cooing gossip of their loves 
With solemn chiming from your 
palace towers. 


Here, where a stormy sunset fills the 
sky, 
Here, where brown masts go sliding 
out to sea, 
Here, where the beacon clock-tower 
flares on high, 
Mother of Empire, where are birds 
for thee? 


Yonder they come! a fearless, tameless 
crew, 
Shrieking wild tidings of the outer 
sea, 
Calling thy sons to deeds of deering-do, 
Mother of Empire, here are birds for 
thee! 


Seagulls, who laughed when Drake 
came sailing home, 
Seagulls, who wailed at 
Trafalgar, 
They know thy children’s road across 
the foam, 
They greet them coming Thamesward 
from afar. 


news of 


These are no holy doves with angel 
wings, 
These, the fierce spirits of our North- 
ern sires; 
These are the souls of ancient sailor 
Kings, 
This the Valhalla of their souls’ de- 
sires. 
Dorothea Townshend. 
The Spectator. 
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THE SCIENTISTS AND COMMON SENSE. 


Mr. Hobhouse’ tinds a main cause of 
that reaction from democratic ideas 
which he deplores in the poorer 
thoughts about man and his place in 
the universe which evolutionary sci- 
ence has brought. In presence of the 
world-forces which beat in the individ- 
ual life and fashion the man’s destiny, 
as they have fashioned his skull and 
determined his mental climate, the sig- 
nificance of his moral resolutions and 
personal endeavors is dwarfed. The 
man—it is said—will be that which 
Nature ordains, and narrow will be the 
range allowed to spirit and sponta- 
neity. Mr. Hobhouse thinks that the 
humanitarianism of the less instructed 
Liberals of earlier days has been 
daunted by these chilling decisions of 
modern science. Nobody, he imagines, 
would dare to-day to espouse the cause 
of the negro with the old arguments, 
for that black pigment in his skin has 
been labelled a poison which will prove 
deadly to lofty ambitions: whilst for 
every discerning eye Nature has writ- 
ten the word “Slave” in unmistakable 
characters upon that low forehead. 
He thinks, too, that recent forms of 
idealistic philosophy have been as hos- 
tile to those old enthusiasms as has 
a popularly conceived Darwinism. He 
speaks of Bismarck, with his policy of 
blood and iron and his scorn of the 
qualms of men, as being the true Hege- 
lian. He is mastered by a command- 
ing ideal, and in the interest of the 
State he sweeps from his path the 
scruples of the individual conscience. 
Our British Imperialism is held in like 
manner to have grown impatient of 
those humanitarian aspirations which 


1% Democracy and Reaction.” L. T. Hob- 
house. 

?“‘Humanism,” by F.C.8. Schiller, Fellow 
and Tutor of Corp. Chr. Coll., Oxford. 


rooted themselves in reverence for man, 
wheresoever and howsoever he might 
be discovered. We are thought ready 
to acquiesce in seeing the dark and 
yellow races go under, if thus the white 
race may reach its ends. 

And Mr. Hobhouse is not the only 
one to note the sinister effect upon na- 
tional conduct which recent theory has 
had. The products of our brains be- 
come often our Frankensteins, and they 
drive us before them. But there are 
reasons to hope that the monsters that 
have menaced us are lurching to their 
fall. Perhaps even the humble powers 
of common sense are proving able to 
throw them, and to deliver us from 
their thraldom: perhaps, too, a sane 
view of history as being the record of 
human experience suffices to revindi- 
cate man against things and thoughts 
alike. 

One of the most interesting pbases 
of English and American thought to- 
day is that “Humanism” which insists 
that there is only one possible starting- 
place for philosophy as well as for 
physical science, namely, the man, and 
the man’s experience. The @ priori 
philosophies, as Mr. Schiller* says, 
have all been found out and their “first 
principles” are seen to be nothing else 
than mutilated fragments of experi- 
ence. All our thinking must start from 
premisses which we have taken for 
granted. Take, then, the humanists 
say, the man for granted and the world 
as it enters his experience. And 
though we have still a few @ priori-ists 
among us who are crying out upon this 
new Oxford School, we shall not mend 
its instruction. Especially will the 


3 See “ Personal Idealism,” by Eight Oxford 
Tutors. 
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attempt of physicists to get behind the 
man fail. They threatened us thirty 
years ago that man was a by-product 
of the great molecular march of things, 
and that spirit and spontaneity were— 
for all accurate thinkers—ruled out of 
the universe. But to-day there is as 
much disorder in the camp of the 
physicists as in that of the philoso- 
phers, and it is of the confusions in 
which the modern scientist is entan- 
gled that I wish here to speak. 

The meeting of the British Association 
last August is still felt to have had an 
exceptional importance. Mr. Balfour’s 
challenge from the chair found an echo 
in many of the sections, and scientific 
men were confronted by a sudden de- 
mand for a re-examination of their 
foundations. The President, who has 
an idealism of his own, warned them 
that unless they were converted and 
became idealists, their house of knowl- 
edge could not stand; but when he him- 
self went to hear Professor Lamb’s ad- 
dress in the Mathematical Section he 
declared that he found his own icono- 
clasm outdone. Then in Section D. the 
biologists turned mutinously upon the 
time-honored doctrines of Atavism; in 
Section A., where they discussed ra- 
dio-activity, there was flat rebellion 
against the fundamental constitution of 
matter, whilst the geologists reviewed 
the root-principles of their science 
ad propos of a paper on the nature and 
origin of earth-movements. 

It may be assumed that many men of 
science returned to their homes last 
year saddened men. They have for a 
long time cherished the ambition to 
reach far beyond the immediate physi- 
cal and mechanical issues before them, 
and to frame a world-philosophy within 
the scope of which ali things in heaven 
and earth shall fall.¢ They have hoped 
that their method had furnished the 
key of knowledge after which eager 
hands had groped so long, and that the 
shut doors would open to them, and 
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the hidden things be revealed. That 
method was all the more sure just be- 
cause it was so simple; for it lay in 
patiently interrogating Nature in the 
way in which Bacon had bidden them 
do, and in refusing to let the pre- 
conceptions and proclivities of the way- 
ward human mind twist or alloy the 
answers that Nature would give. They 
pointed to the philosophers in solemn 
warning as being blind leaders of the 
blind, and they took a pledge against 
the use of metaphysical intoxicants. 
They derided the elaborate quest of 
men after a theory of knowledge and 
boldly sided with the uncritical man in 
the street in believing what their ears 
and eyes told them. And in humble 
pride they set out to conquer the worid 
and to bear away truth and knowledge 
as the spoils of war. But at the Cam- 
bridge meeting they were wounded in 
the house of their friends. It was in- 
deed far from being the first time that 
this fratricidal strife had broken out; 
but Cambridge presented a painful ex- 
hibition of it, and the memories of that 
day are still rankling. Mr. Balfour in- 
deed sugared his pill so well that many 
were not at all sure that they had not 
swallowed a sweetmeat. He was so 
sincere in his admiration, and even 
awe, as he contemplated the spectacle 
of the material universe as recent sci- 
entific speculation had conceived it, 
that he had every appearance of being 
a humble disciple. And yet if that had 
been his character, then why all these 
philosophic doubts? But let the cryptic 
President be what he might, the really 
serious matter was the revolt that 
sprang armed from the physical labora- 
tory in an exposition of phenomena that 
seemed to overturn all current theories 
of the constitution of matter. Any 


tampering with these must have far- 
reaching results, for these theories are 
really the foundations on which that 
great edifice, the Mechanical Theory 
of Nature, rests. 


It is in the com- 
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pletion of that edifice that the aspira- 
tions of modern science must be real- 
ized, and that the scientific man will 
have reached the goal after which 
philosophers, age after age, have 
vainly striven. For then the whole vast 
universe of men and worlds, of 
thoughts and things, with all that they 
imply and all to which they lead, will 
present but a single problem and fall 
beneath a single principle of the me- 
chanical order. 

But every house must have founda- 
tions, and modern science has assumed 
the existence of real material particles 
acted on by real forces in a real space. 
In calling these things real it has acted 
in a quite naif and uncritical way, tak- 
ing sides here with what it has called 
common sense, and meaning that these 
realities actually have very much the 
character that we conceive them to 
have. But now suddenly their indivis- 
ible and indestructible atom is sus- 
pected of blowing up and hurling lit- 
tle bits of itself right and left with 
inconceivable rapidity! And there is to 
be no certain salvage even of these 
bits. For the names which beyond all 
others are honored among physicists 
are ranging themselves formidably on 
the side of an electrical theory of mat- 
ter. Professors Thomson and Larmor 
are talking of the corpuscles which fly 
off from radium and bombard the air 
particles around it until they percepti- 
bly raise the temperature as “elec- 
trons,” and they are seriously disposed 
to regard them as not being “matter” 
at all, but as simply being the ultimate 
units of electricity, though what the 
nature of electricity itself is they do 
not pretend to know. They find even 
that mass—that most constant of all 
the properties of matter~fluctuates in 
the presence of fluctuating electric 
charges, and thus the most fundamen- 
tal conceptions and assumptions of 
modern science are shaken. 

In view of this shipwreck some 
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physicists are clinging to ether as their 
last plank. May not perhaps atoms, 
they ask, be “knots” in the ether, or 
perhaps vortices in it, or “strains”? 
Mr. Whetham’s language, in his rapid 
sketch of modern positions,‘ is almost 
poetical: ““Matter is a persistent strain- 
form flitting through a universal sea 
of ether.” But there is something 
ghost-like here and far removed from 
that common-sense matter from which 
the man of science set out. Moreover, 
the ether itself proves a very intract- 
able possession to the man who is seek- 
ing for a mechanical theory of the uni- 
verse. It is the bed fact of that the- 
ory, and any uncertainty here weakens 
the whole structure, and yet in vain 
dees the theorist seek to frame a men- 
tal model of it, which the known laws 
of molar mechanics will sanction, and 
by means of which such phenomena 
as those of light may become intelligi- 
ble. For he is in search of a medium 
of which the ultimate parts shall pos- 
sess such inconsistent qualities as per- 
fect elasticity along with perfect hard- 
hess, and perfect mobility without the 
slightest friction; and his theory at last 
comes to wear the postulary form: 
“Grant me such a medium as I have 
described, and I will explain you light.” 
Mr. Whetham seems to abandon hope 
of ever seeing a mechanical model of 
ether produced, and speaks of a ten- 
dency nowadays to give up the old 
elastic-solid view of it, and to think of 
it as a sub-material medium, though Mr. 
Whetham does not help his readers to 
understand what that can mean. But 
being “a sub-material medium,” we 
are not surprised to be told (page 278) 
that “it is not necessarily described by 
the experimental laws to which the 
facts of ordinary mechanics conform.” 
He goes on: “In dealing with the ether 
we are on an entirely different plane, 


‘“The recent development of physical 
science,”’—W. C. D. Whetham, F.R.S. Mur- 
ray. 1904. 
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and have no right to assume that a 
mechanical model of its properties is 
possible. . . . We describe the ether in 
terms of semi-mechanical models.” 
And again (page 282): “The medium 
(ether) is prior to matter, and therefore 
not necessarily expressible in terms of 
matter. It is sub-natural, if not super- 
natural.” 

Now I suppose that if any but a sci- 
entific man had talked about “semi- 
mechanical models,” or had suggested 
any of the three terms “sub-material,” 
“sub-natural,” or “supernatural” as the 
right description to give of a medium 
which was pronounced an ultimate 
reality, existing prior to matter, and 
through the agency of which many of 
the properties of matter express them- 
selves, he would have been abruptly 
asked if he knew what he was talking 
about. And a scientific man can surely 
not object if the question is put to him. 
Mr. Whetham seems ready in reply to 
confess that he has not the smallest 
idea what this most real ether is really 
like. He is inquiring into its imagined 
granular structure, and writes (page 
294): “But what of the grains of which 
the ether is composed? ... Has a 
new ether more subtle than the first 
to be evoked to explain their properties, 
and a third ether to explain the sec- 
ond?” He says that the mind is bewil- 
dered at the prospect, and he thinks 
that the right conclusion to draw is 
that an ultimate explanation of even 
the simple fact remains for ever un- 
attainable. But Mr. Whetham’s as- 
sumption that this granular ether is a 
fact is perfectly gratuitous. So far 
from being a fact, it is a pure hypothe- 
sis, and one which in its present form 
is manifestly inadequate; and it is vital 
in all such discussions as these not to 
mix up facts with hypotheses, and not 
to confound the actual evidence before 
us with inferences from it. 

It is through a careless substitution 
of inadequate models for the actual 
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things that the confusions and extrava- 
gances of modern naturalism come 
about. Those extravagances are of 
so glaring a kind that the specu- 
lative career which nineteenth cen- 
tury science has run is likely to 
furnish a warning for long to come, 
Exhilarated by the splendid results 
which careful induction had brought, it 
forgot the conditions and limitations of 
its own procedure, and, taking the bit 
between its teeth, it rushed recklessly 
forward to conclusions that denied the 
very experience from which it had set 
out, and that issued in a topsy-turvey- 
dom in which mind was denied all con- 
trol over matter, or even over its own 
thoughts, and in which man was de- 
clared an automaton dancing to the 
pulling-strings of a giant mechanism. 
The strain which scientific specula- 
tion thus put upon the forbearance of 
the man of common sense was severe, 
That man had always kept a warm 
place in his heart for the man of sci- 
ence, who was so obviously the up-to- 
date person, and who was making the 
world such a convenient place to live 
in. He had liked him, too, because 
there was no philosophical nonsense 
about him and because he proclaimed 
such a wholesome hatred of metaphys- 
ics, and even if he went rather far in 
his agnostical teaching on all ethical 
and religious questions, still he was 
credited with knowing what he was 
about, and the intelligent hearer in the 
pew felt rather sorry for the man in 
the pulpit when his theistic arguments 
brought him into any conflict with the 
Titans who, in their laboratories and 
their lecture-rooms, were constructing 
a brand-new universe. But for all 
that the layman did not like the way 
in which the new construction was 
working out. Reasonings that ended 
up with the clear statement that there 
could be no direct connection between 
his act of will and the raising of his 
hand must, he was sure, have gone 
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astray somewhere. And it did not 
mend matters when the scientific lec- 
turer on the popular platform told his 
audience that he was saying nothing 
new, and that wise men of old had 
pictured the rise of the world and all 
the inhabitants of it from a clash of 
atoms, or that modern philosophy had 
taken its beginnings with that clever 
Frenchman, Descartes, who had shown 
that any commerce between mind and 
matter was unthinkable, and who had 
declared that brutes at least must be 
automata. 

Thirty years ago Mr. Huxley was in 
his prime and was rejoicing in the fray 
with Bishops and other apologists of 
the time-worn creeds. Mr. Huxley 
was a man who could play many parts. 
He often posed as a_ philosopher, 
though at other times he ostentatiously 
purged himself of metaphysics, and 
stood before his audience as a patient 
and humble interrogator of Nature. 
But the seductions of a comprehensive 
scheme were often too strong for him, 
and with no ampler text than a mod- 
est piece of chalk he would preach 
a lay-sermon that carried in it a 
whole world-philosophy. His enthusi- 
asm scorned nice distinctions between 
evidence and inference, and he was 
prepared, if he might get a long enough 
run, to jump the gap between inorganic 
atoms and living protoplasm; though in 
the more orderly ways of our present 
life he would allow no trifling with the 
laws of biogenesis. It would seem, 
from a letter in the Times, in answer to 
one from Professor Ray-Lankester, that 
Professor Oliver Lodge would jump the 
gap with a shorter run. And when 
once Mr. Huxley had got his start with 
living protoplasm, he saw no difficulties 
with anything that came after, even 
though he had to face his own active 
mind with its all-inclusive philosophies. 
For though he said that other views of 
life were possible, he held that the 
most important and most helpful view 
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of it was the mechanical one, and so, 
taking his courage in both hands, he 
denied that volition could in any way 
direct the movements of the body, and 
affirmed his belief that man was as 
much an automaton as the brute. But 
there were moments when he faltered. 
He had no intention of intellectual felo- 
de-se, and he affirmed that the whole 
problem might be viewed from the side 
of spirit, and that, if he were driven 
to his last ditch, he would perish there 
as a Berkeleyan! Between one violent 
conclusion and the other he held that 
he was bound to make his choice, for 
he had made his start from the dualism 
of the vulgar, and he talked of psycho- 
sis and neurosis as two orders of fact so 
dissimilar as to be separated by the 
whole diameter of being. But whilst 
he vacillated in this way, it was al- 
ways with strongly-marked preferences 
for the mechanical and materialistic 
theory. 

Professor Ward, in his Gifford lec- 
ture, treated this mechanical view of 
the universe as largely characterizing 
modern science, and said that if that 
science could be interrogated it would 
side with La Place, who found the as- 
sumption of an intelligent author of 
the universe unnecessary, rather than 
with Newton in his theistic interpreta- 
tion of it. And though perhaps the 
English platform has at present no out- 
standing champions of Naturalism like 
the Huxleys and Tyndalls of thirty 
years ago, and though a better episte- 
mology has discredited their argu- 
ments, it is causing anxiety in Church 
Congresses and elsewhere that the nat- 
uralistic position has at its service to- 
day a whole propaganda of cheap liter- 
ature and reckless statement to capture 
the half-educated, and perhaps espe- 
cially to win the English working- 
classes. No book of the sort is per- 
haps so much read as the sixpenny 
translation of Haeckel’s “Riddle of the 
Universe.” The terminology of that 
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book is calculated to inspire respect in 
the plain man even if the argument 
fails to do so, for surely nobody but 
a very learned man could possess such 
a vocabulary! The author, too, is 
plainly such an encyclopedia of knowl- 
edge, and is facile in such innumerable 
directions, that the reader, humbly 
conscious of his own ignorance, will 
have little mind to dispute with him. 
The book is a call to have done with 
the confusions of dualism and to enter 
into the peace and lucidity of a rea- 
soned monism. Haeckel claims that 
he has done this and is satisfied with 
the result, but he tells a melancholy 
tale of great men who in the vigorous 
days of their philosophic youth had as- 
pired to monism, but who found the 
position too strenuous for their declin- 
ing years, and before their end lapsed 
into dualism. Virchow, he says, was a 
pure monist in the best days of his sci- 
entific activity, but twenty-eight years 
later he advocated the diametrically op- 
posite views. Emil du Bois-Reymond, 
in like manner, had begun as a monist 
in a refutation of such superstitions 
as vitalism, but he made a bad end, 
and in a celebrated speech in 1872 he 
affirmed that consciousness was an in- 
soluble problem. Again that great 
psychologist, Wundt, had done no bet- 
ter; for, having in 1863 offered a me- 
chanical theory of consciousness in the 
most approved monistic manner, he 
wrote in 1892 that he regarded that 
book as a sin of his youth, from which 
he longed to purge himself as far as 
possible. These sad cases remind 
Haeckel of what had happened earlier 
in the high places of philosophy, when, 
instead of the critical Kant, who in his 
virile days had disposed of “‘those three 
buttresses of mysticism—God, Free- 
dom and Immortality’—the world saw 
“the older dogmatic Kant” proclaiming 
these three hallucinations as being in- 
dispensable realities. Haeckel has noth- 
ing to say about these departures from 
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philosophical rectitude save that “the 
experiences of later years sometimes 
have the effect, not of enriching, but of 
disturbing the mind; and with old age 
there comes a gradual decay of the 
brain.” But he does not mean that any 
such disaster shall overtake himself, 
and, though now getting on in years, 
he proclaims himself an unflinching 
monist. 

What the real nature of Haeckel’s 
monism is it is not easy to say. Like 
Huxley, he is disposed to have two 
faces to one fact, and to hold himself 
free to speak of the whole either in 
terms of matter or in terms of spirit. 
But, as in the case of Huxley, this is 
a momentary weakness; for Haeckel 
is clear regarding the whole genesis 
and natural history of spirit, and he 
sees consciousness emerge first at a 
late moment in the evolution of the 
world, so that it had no part in its 
beginnings and no control over its 
course. It is not clear what his real 
thought is about the nature of this 
consciousness, though probably he 
would count himself among the hardy 
few who are content to follow Biich- 
ner to the end, and roundly to declare 
that consciousness is itself nothing 
more nor less than a movement of par- 
ticles. But be consciousness what it 
may, he teaches that it only emerges 
into being at the evolutionary point 
where there appear on the earth those 
higher animals that have a centralized 
nervous system, and he assures the 
reader that his chapter on “The Law 
of Substance” will show that there is 
nothing mysterious about it but that it 
is simply “a natural phenomenon.” 

He has a short and easy way of dis- 
posing of those more complex mental 
phenomena which often give evolution- 
ists trouble. He is building up a uni- 
verse from elemental atoms, and, in 
order to secure the phenomena of sen- 
sation and will at the end of his pro- 
cess, he boldly puts them in at the very 














beginning. He is at once modest about 
it and firm. He writes, “As to my 
opinion—I must lay down the follow- 
ing thesis—as indispensable for a truly 
monistic view of substance, and one that 
covers the whole field of organic and 
inorganic nature: the two fundamental 
forms of substance, ponderable matter 
and ether, are not dead and only moved 
by extrinsic force, but they are en- 
dowed with sensation and will (though 
naturally of the lowest grade); they ex- 
perience an inclination for concentra- 
tion, a dislike of strain; they strive 
after the one and struggle against the 
other.” And he avows his “conviction 
that even the atom is not without a 
rudimentary form of sensation and will 
or, as it is better expressed, of feeling 
(esthesis) and inclination (tropesis)— 
that is, a universal ‘soul’ of the sim- 
plest character,” So that though the 
author is not without scorn for people 
who are troubling about their “precious 
souls,” he is by no means opposed to 
all-soul theory. Indeed, without giving 
any account of what soul is, and with 
occasional hints that it is but a particu- 
lar aspect of the Whole which the 
monist at will may contemplate, it is 
his opinion that it is a universal fea- 
ture; and this he regards as dispensing 
him from further trouble about it. 
But he makes a very particular point 
here. Du Bois-Reymond had, not un- 
naturally, supposed that a man who 
ascribed to the atom the qualities of 
sensation and will, ascribed to it 
the consciousness which is generally 
thought to underlie them. But Haeckel 
is very emphatic in repudiating any 
such opinion: he reiterates that in his 
view consciousness only appears at a 
very late moment in the development 
of the world, so that his psychology al- 
lows him to speak of atoms experienc- 
ing “inclinations” and “dislikes,” of 
“striving” after some things and 
“struggling” against others, and yet all 
the time being utterly devoid of con- 
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sciousness. Why he does these strange 
things he does not explain, and by what 
right he ascribes sensation and will to 
the atom he does not say. He himself 
would probably scorn to find his ex- 
planation for such conduct in the fact 
that others before him had suggested 
such notions. He had just summoned 
his reader to approach this discussion 
of soul in a strenuous mood. He had 
declared that for him psychology was 
but a branch of physiology, and that 
he would acknowledge no other method 
in it than that of observation and ex- 
periment. And then on top of these 
declarations he launches his “opinion,” 
and that opinion is made to carry the 
heavy end of his subsequent construc- 
tion. He does not tell his reader from 
which of the two prescribed sources, 
observation or experiment, he has de- 
rived the opinion, but he expects that 
he will be credited with a cautious and 
scientific spirit when, in the course of 
three or four lines, he smuggles into 
his premisses the weighty conclusions 
to which he professes that his argu- 
ment leads. 

Surely we may say that such books 
could not live if there did not exist in 
many minds a foregone conclusion in 
favor of naturalism. And that conclu- 
sion must perhaps itself be explained 
as the homage rendered by a grateful 
community to the demands of men who 
have so greatly widened the boundaries 
of knowledge. Those demands have 
indeed seemed outrageous when the 
conclusions of naturalism about man 
himself have been stated, but it has 
often been found possible to pass over 
these lightly. Attention has been fo- 
cussed on the unspeakable majesty and 
complexity of the universe as modern 
science has revealed it, and the ob- 
server has almost been willing to ef- 
face himself in its presence. But in 
such self-negation it is impossible for 
the mind long to rest, seeing that it is 
through its own activities that the uni- 
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verse is being brought within its ken, 
and that the revelation into which it 
is entering is as much one of its own 
immeasurable powers and capacities as 
of the infinities of Nature. Order and 
law are only found without as they 
are first conceived within the mind, and 
man remains for ever the measure of 
the universe that he knows. A science 
therefore that dethrones man, or that 
presents mind and thought as a late 
arrival in the world, has plainly missed 
its way and is putting the cart before 
the horse. 

The refusal of common sense to put 
up with doctrines of determinism and 
automatism has been its protest against 
the arguments that have led to them. 
In an inarticulate way it has insisted, 
as against this modern science, upon the 
intrinsic dignity of man in Nature; and 
it looked with some amused compla- 
cency upon the iconoclasm of British 
Associates at Cambridge. And before 
there can be any hearty reconciliation 
between modern scientists and com- 
mon-sense people, the scientists will 
have to purge their minds of confusion. 
For their characteristic attitude in our 
time is not a monistic one, such as 
Haeckel boasts, but it is the frank 
dualism of the vulgar. Eschewing 
philosophy, as being a deep bog from 
which they might never escape, they 
have refused at the outset of their in- 
quiries to seek for a theory of knowl- 
edge, and they have accepted, without 
criticism, a confused mass of evidence 
and of inferences drawn from that evi- 
dence. They have taken over, without 
discussion, that double world of an 
inner and an outer life which we un- 
critically imagine to be given to us 
in experience. They have even exag- 
gerated the antithesis between them, 
setting apart what experience had only 
known as conjoined, and claiming some 
knowledge of what matter was apart 
from mind and in itself. They next 
insisted upon that helpful scientific 
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generalization that all chemical and all 
physical facts are at bottom mechani- 
cal and subject to mechanical law, 
and built up the conclusion that the 
universe forms but one vast mechani- 
cal system, the total energies of which 
remain ever the same, and every 
change in which is a mechanical fact 
which is itself the effect of an equiva- 
lent one that preceded it and the cause 
of an equivalent one that followed. 
But when once this rigid system is 
before the thinker, he finds it impossi- 
ble to articulate into the mechanical se- 
ries that mental series of facts which 
he also set out by affirming. Each se- 
ries is complete and exclusive. It is 
not possible for him to hold that a vo 
lition should cause a bodily movement, 
for this movement is a mechanical fact 
and must have been preceded by an 
equivalent mechanical antecedent, and 
not by a mental one. And the more 
that the scientist has wriggled in this 
predicament the deeper have the hooks 
of his logic gripped him, until he has 
had to choose between sacrificing his 
dualistic premisses with his exact theory 
of conservation of energy on the one 
hand, or the freedom of the living man 
upon the other; and in this dilemma he 
has chosen to sacrifice the latter! But 
this is equivalent to saying that the 
consistent scientist takes up positions 
which outrage common sense, and the 
plain man is driven to declare that his 
useful ally has turned upon him, and 
that, under pretence of enriching him, 
he is spoiling his goods and is in a 
fair way to leave the house bare. 
And it all came about so simply! 
For having started with those common 
sense views of man and the world 
around him that everybody took for 
granted, the scientist made no preten- 
sions to do more than observe a little 
more closely than others, and reflect a 
little more seriously on what he had ob- 
served. Thus he looked up at the rain- 
bow in the sky, but he pondered more 
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deeply than his neighbors, asking how 
that arch of many colors could spring 
out of white light shining through clear 
raindrops. He recalled similar effects 
caused when the light shines through 
a prism, or is reflected from soap bub- 
bles, until in course of time he pro- 
duced an optical theory which teaches 
that color is the name which we give 
to an effect produced upon a iiving eye 
by undulations of certain wave-lengths 
travelling through an ether which is 
supposed to fill all space. Now this 
had already become a little difficult for 
his matter-of-fact neighbor who had 
supposed that blue and red things were 
blue and red in themselves; but the 
matter is made more difficult yet when 
the scientific man proceeds to develop 
the further consequences which flow 
out of the accepted dualistic position 
that mind and matter belong to differ- 
ent orders of reality. He has a rigid 
mechanical theory which covers all the 
material facts of the universe without 
exception, and he is clear that the liv- 
ing body, in even its most secret nerve- 
changes, offers no exception, and to the 
amazement of the man of common 
sense, the scientist refuses to allow the 
apparently obvious fact that the bow 
in the sky is the real cause of the sen- 
sation of color in the mind. He is so 
much engrossed in the mechanical 
order before him that he comes to think 
that he is more sure about what is 
taking place there than about what is 
taking place in his own thought and 
feeling, and he thinks that this vibrat- 
ing ether is the really scientifically 
known fact, from which he must derive 
as best he may the experimental and 
subjective fact of color. So that 
whereas in the beginning of his reflec- 
tions he had set out from certainties 
of experience, and had only corrected 
mistaken inferences from them by an 
appeal to wider experience, he now 
believes that his investigations have 
given him objective realities of ethers, 
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and vibrations, and the rest, and that, 
as a scientific man, he must set out 
from these and must work his way 
back from them to experience. But, 
as already said, he finds that is for- 
bidden by the impassable gulf which 
his dualism has set between matter 
and mind, and he is driven to such 
desperate shifts as the doctrine of 
automatism. Indeed, if he were con- 
sistent, he would have to ignore the 
very existence of mind. 

But Common Sense comes to his 
rescue. It urges that it is not really 
the case that the man of science has 
atoms, and ethers, and vibrations be- 
fore him, but that he only has thoughts 
and theeries about these things. For 
they are the mental models which he 
has constructed in the hope of account- 
ing for the experiences which visit 
him. That is to say, they belong to the 
same mental order as do the sensations 
of color and sound; and therefore he 
has not two separate orders—thoughts 
and things—to weave together, but he 
has simply one set of thoughts and ex- 
periences to weave in with another set 
of them. The scientist, in fact, has 
been himself the one to forget what 
he often so loudly proclaims—namely, 
that he is only dealing with phenomena 
—that is to say, with our experience of 
things and not with things outside of 
experience. By profession, therefore, 
he is an idealist, and whenever he is 
true to this fact he is free from the 
absurdities to which dualism must in- 
evitably lead; and when Mr. Balfour 
recails him to idealism, he is but bid- 
ding him to be true to his own pro- 
fessions. There are many forms of 
idealism, and it is not necessary in 
order to be a sound and consistent 
idealist to deny the objective existence 
of the world, but simply to remember 
that we only know its appearances, 
and that whenever we affirm anything 
about what lies behind appearances 
we are making hazardous inferences. 
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Those inferences are not of course all 
equally hazardous. Some of those 
which are so when ‘first suggested may 
stand the tests of subsequent experi- 
ence so well, and, still more, may 
anticipate experience so accurately, 
as that the conviction may deepen that 
they offer true models of the objective 
facts in certain of their aspects. But 
all the models that are thus prepared 
are fashioned in the moulds of ex- 
perience, and we have no access to any 
aspect of what we call the realities of 
the universe to which we are not ad- 
justed through one part or another of 
our organism. 

The scientific man properly insists 
that we are dwelling in a real and 
orderly universe which vastly tran- 
scends all our present thoughts, and 
that he is pushing forward towards a 
larger knowledge of it. He succeeds 
whenever by observation, experiment, 
or hypothesis he reaches a point of 
view which brings fresh facts of the 
world within our experience. But all 
his fresh facts, like all his old ones, 
will be appearances. Even his most 
recondite established theory will be 
this. for a theory is the appearance 
which certain aspects of events present 
to the intellect. But the important 
thing to remember is that, so far from 
such appearances faliing short of 
reality, they constitute reality in the 
only sense in which that word has a 
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value for us. What things may be in 
themselves is an idle question, for, 
seeing that the answer would stand in 
no relation with any part of our ex- 
perience, it would be utterly without 
content. Idealism teaches the truth 
that reality is experience. It teaches 
equally the converse truth that ex- 
perience is reality. The relative is the 
real; the absolute is the unreal and the 
meaningless. Science when consist- 
ently expounded is dealing with reality 
just because it confines itself to 
phenomena, All thought of transcend- 
ing the phenomenal order is nugatory, 
for it would mean a passing outside 
of reality. 

And with the abandonment of dual- 
ism the scientist may be content to 
dwell at peace with the man of theistic 
faith. For his science had only emptied 
the heavens after it had emptied the 
earth; and he had only become a re- 
ligious agnostic after proclaiming him- 
self an automatist. So long as he 
argued that there was no spirit or 
spontaneity in the man it was not to 
be expected that he would find it else- 
where. But if he returns to his right 
mind as an idealist, and contents him- 
self with his réle as a patient student 
of experience, he may find no difficulty 
in acknowledging the priority of mind, 
aud in dealing with those religious ex- 
periences of the race which flow out 
of that acknowledgment. 

E. Armitage. 





LORD DUFFERIN.* 


By an unusually happy choice Sir Al- 
fred Lyall was selected to write the 
life of Lord Dufferin. Sir Alfred occu- 
pied a high position in India during 
the period of Lord Dufferin’s Viceroy- 
alty; he returned home, in the same 


* “The Life of the Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava.” By the Right Hon. Sir Alfred Lyall. 
Two volumes. London: Murray, 1905. 


year as his chief, to fill a place of still 
greater influence in the India office. 
In India he had an opportunity of ob- 
serving on the spot the manner in 
which Lord Dufferin discharged the 
duties of the highest office which, in 
his varied career, he was called on to 
fill. In England Sir Alfred has had ex- 
ceptional means of acquiring a knowl- 
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edge of our policy in the East, with 
which Lord Dufferin, in the Lebanon, 
at St. Petersburg, at Constantinople, 
and in India itself, had so much to do. 
But, if long and varied experience in 
India, and on the Indian Council, en- 
ables Sir Alfred to speak with excep- 
tional authority on those portions of 
Lord Dufferin’s life which made his 
name familiar to his contemporaries, 
and will ensure his remembrance by 
posterity, other qualifications also spe- 
cially fitted him for the task. A poet 
of no mean order, a writer whose 
works are always original, a critic 
whose judgment is almost always 
sound, Sir Alfred is admirably con- 
stituted to appreciate a man who was 
not merely a distinguished administra- 
tor and diiplomatist, but who inherited 
through his mother the genius of the 
Sheridans. <A few of Sir Alfred’s 
readers may, indeed, think that he 
might have devoted, with advantage, a 
little more space to some passages in 
Lord Dufferin’s life. Six or seven 
hundred pages are a small allowance 
for the biography of a man who filled 
sO many important positions. But 
in these days of diffuse biographies, 
we are not disposed to quarrel with a 
writer who has contrived to be concise 
without becoming obscure. Sir Alfred 
Lyall has been fortunate in his sub- 
ject, and Lord Dufferin in his biogra- 
pher. 

And what a life it was which Sir 
Alfred Lyall has undertaken to write! 
Most administrators would consider 
themselves fortunate if they had 
crowned a long career by presiding 
over the destinies of our great autono- 
mous colony in America, or by admin- 
istering the affairs of our vast and 
populous dependency in India. Most 
diplomatists would regard themselves 
as equally fortunate if they had been 
entrusted, before their final retirement 
from the service, with our diplomacy at 
one of the great European capitals. 
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But Lord Dufferin represented his sov- 
ereign in Canada and India, at St. 
Petersburg, at Constantinople, at Paris, 
and at Rome. No other man who lived 
in the nineteenth century filled so many 
high and important offices, or filled 
them with more credit to himself or 
with more advantage to the country. 

He commenced life, no doubt, in 
favoring circumstances. Heir to a 
great estate and to a considerable 
name, he was introduced to official life, 
and was even raised to the English 
peerage, at an age when most men are 
painfully endeavoring to secure a foot- 
hold on the lower rungs of the profes- 
sional or parliamentary ladder. He 
leapt into prominence. But he owed 
his advancement, not merely to acci- 
dents of birth and fortune, but to quali- 
ties which commended him to his po- 
litical leaders, and made him the favor- 
ite of society. He was born at Flor- 
ence on June 21, 1826. His father, 
Price Blackwood, a naval officer who 
succeeded somewhat unexpectedly to 
the Irish peerage, died while his only 
child was a boy at Eton. His mother, 
Helen Sheridan—one of three famous 
sisters, who became respectively Duch- 
ess of Somerset, Mrs. Norton, and 
Lady Dufferin—was the granddaughter 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. She 
said herself to Mr. Disraeli: “You see 
Georgy (the Duchess of Somerset) is 
the beauty; Carry (Mrs. Norton) is the 
wit; and I ought to be the good one, 
but then I am not.” Her verdict on 
herself, however, is not likely to be 
shared by many people. Those who 
look on her portrait will think that she 
inherited much of the beauty with 
which her grandmother, Miss Linley, 
endowed her family; those who read 
her poetry or her correspondence will 
give her credit for the wit and genius 
which distinguished her grandfather; 
while those who read her letters to her 
son will think that, whether she was or 
was not “the good one,” she was 
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among the wisest and best of mothers. 
She sent her boy, in the first instance, 
to a private school at Hampton, remov- 
ing him in due course, in May 1839, 
to Eton, where she placed him with 
Cookesley, “a tutor who” (Sir Alfred 
Lyall says) “had more brains than bal- 
last; whom his pupils liked much more 
than they respected him; who could 
make himself popular, but could not 
make them work.” Admitting that 
Cookesley’s eccentricities made him an 
unsuitable tutor for many boys, we 
cannot fully endorse this judgment; nor 
are we sure that we could not apply 
Sir Alfred’s indictment of Cookesley to 
other masters who were at Eton at the 
same time. It is, at any rate, the case 
that Sir Alfred himself quotes Sir 
James Stephen’s description of life at 
Eton to justify his remarks on life at 
Cookesley’s. We think he might have 
recollected that an Eton pupil-room, 
like other institutions, is to be judged 
by its results, and that something, at 
any rate, can be said for a master 
whose pupil-room contained, when 
Lord Dufferin was at Eton, a future 
Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, and 
was soon afterwards to admit another 
distinguished diplomatist, Sir E. Malet. 

Blackwood’s talk was so copious that 
Cookesley nicknamed him “the orator’ 
—Cookesley had a nickname for most 
of his pupils; but his oratorical pow- 
ers do not seem to have gained him 
admittance to the debating society, pro- 
fanely known as “Pop,” where many 
generations of boys, from the days of 
Mr. Gladstone downwards, have an- 
ticipated their triumphs at the Union 
or in the Senate. But the fact was 
that Lord Dufferin’s temperament 
hardly fitted him for the distinctions at 
which most public-schoolboys aim. 
When he went up to Christ Church, 
one of his contemporaries said of him 
that he “neither hunted, nor rewed, 
nor played games, and his immediate 
friends were not many.” At Oxford he 


seems to have pursued the somewhat 
detached life which he had followed 
at Eton. He did not seek such honors 
as the university confers in its schools, 
or the undergraduates themselves 
award on the cricket field or on the 
river. Shunning the company of the 
many, he surrounded himself with a 
few chosen friends, with some of whom 
he founded the Pythic Club. He justi- 
fied, however, his old tutor’s nickname 
by taking frequent part in the discus- 
sions of the club and in the debates of 
the Union, whose president he ulti- 
mately became. 

Lord Dufferin remained at Oxford for 
only two years, which he afterwards 
remembered as “the happiest of his 
unmarried existence.” In 1849 he ac- 
cepted from Lord John Russell a Lord- 
ship-in-waiting, and in the following 
year was raised to the English peerage 
as Lord Clandeboye of Clandeboye. He 
resigned his court office on the fall of 
Lord John’s administration in Febru- 
ary 1852; but he found ample means 
of occupying his time with the dis- 
tractions of society, the duties of his 
estate, and the interests of foreign 
travel. In 1854, after the commence- 
ment of the Crimean War, he took his 
yacht, the “Foam,” to the Baltic, and 
witnessed the siege of Bomarsund from 
her decks. 


When Sir Charles Napier asked him 
whether he had a wish to see a shot 
pass over him, Lord Dufferin closed 
with the proposal and went on board 
the “Penelope,” a ship that was or- 
dered to run within range of a Russian 
battery, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether it was effectively armed. 
The “Penelope” not only drew the en- 
emy’s fire, but her crew were so busy 
watching the shots that she was not 
stopped before she grounded on a rock, 
and Lord Dufferin passed two hours 
in perilous exposure. . . . Not content, 
however, with this trial of his nerves, 
Lord Dufferin joined a party to visit 
the trenches of the French army in- 











vesting Bomarsund. . . . They slipped 
across from battery to battery, run- 
ning the gauntlet of fire in the open 
intervals; and finally, seeing a white 
flag hoisted on the fort, they walked 
straight up to the gate, were sharply 
ordered back by a Russian officer who 
cried to them that the place had not 
yet surrendered, and regained cover 
under a satisfactory shower of balls 
and bullets. 


Lord Dufferin’s adventure probably 
raised him in the opinion of his politi- 
cal chief, who, more than forty years 
before, had ridden with Lord Welling- 
ton along the lines of Torres Vedras; 
and, in the spring of 1855, Lord John 
asked his young follower to join him 
on his abortive mission to Vienna. 
Lord Dufferin thus obtained his first 
introduction to diplomacy and diplo- 
matists; but he apparently omitted 
to place on record any of the im- 
pressions which he derived from his 
mission. He returned home to oc- 
cupy himself with the duties of his 
court office, which he had resumed un- 
der Lord Aberdeen, and with the af- 
fairs of his Irish estate, which he was 
never tired of improving. But attend- 
ance at court and alterations at Clande- 
boye could not satisfy his adventurous 
nature. 


Like Ulysses, Lord Dufferin could not 
rest from travel, and heard the cali of 
the sea. So in June 1856 he set off “to 
sail beyond the sunset” into the Arctic 
north on his yacht the “Foam,” with 
a bronze likeness of the Duchess of 
Argyll, by Marochetti, as her figure- 
head. The story of the voyage has 
been brilliantly told in his “Letters 
from High Latitudes,” a book which 
shows him in the prime of his man- 
hood captivating the Icelandic ladies by 
his lively courtesy, taking frolics and 
fatigues with equal zest, never flinch- 
ing before the deep potations of the 
hospitable Norsemen or among the fogs 
and icebergs which barred his access 
to Spitzbergen. 


In the winter of 1858-9, in company 
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with his mother—and having substi- 
tuted steam for sails—he took another 
voyage in quieter waters, visiting 
Egypt, Syria, and Greece. This lei- 
surely expedition occupied the whole of 
1859; and he only reached London in 
the beginning of 1860. The turning- 
point of his life had come; he was 
about to hear a more serious “call” 
than that which had summoned him to 
the frozen waters of the North or the 
blue skies of the Mediterranean. A 
great duty was imposed on him, which 
forced him hurriedly to return to the 
Levant, where he had passed so much 
time in the preceding year. 

The district of Syria lying between 
the mountain ranges of Lebanon, or 
Anti-Lebanon, and the coast, is mainly 
populated on the north by the Maron- 
ites, an ancient Christian sect, and on 
the south by the Druses, a race of 
Mahomedan_ schismatics. Each of 
these was placed under a local chief- 
tain, subordinate to the Turkish Gov- 
ernor of Syria. Hereditary fends had 
long existed between the two peoples, 
who hated one another as the Guelfs 
hated the Ghibellines, or the Mon- 
tagues the Capulets. The Turkish 
government unhappily encouraged dis- 
sensions which it was its business to 
allay; and in April 1860 the feud broke 
out in bloodshed and fire. The Druses 
attacked the Maronites; the Maronites 
retaliated on the Druses; the Turkish 
garrison, instead of repressing disorder, 
joined in the slaughter. In the course 
of May thirty-two villages were burned 
down; and Lord Dufferin himself 
found in Damascus “upward of 2000 
houses utterly destroyed, and their in- 
habitants buried beneath their ruins.” 

When news of these ghastly outraged 
reached western Europe they excited a 
thrill of horror. France has always re- 
garded herself as the protector of the 
Roman Church in the Levant; and Na- 
poleon III, much to his credit, at once 
proposed that the great Powers should 
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send a joint commission to Syria, and 
that the commission should be followed 
by French troops, instructed to restore 
order. The proposal was received 
with some coldness by this country. 
The Emperor’s Italian policy, and the 
proposed annexation of Savoy and Nice 
to France, were exciting distrust; and, 
though French and British soldiers 
were again acting together in the Far 
East, there was no longer any real cor- 
diality between the two peoples and 
their rulers. Accounts, however, of 
further massacres compelled Lord 
Palmerston to assent to the Emperor's 
proposal; and Lord Dufferin was se- 
lected to represent this country on the 
joint commission. 

If there was no real cordiality be- 
tween France and England, there was 
some divergence between their views. 
The French, as the special patrons of 
the Maronites, were disposed to lay the 
entire blame of the massacre on the 
Druses; the English, on the contrary, 
as a great Mahomedan power, were in- 
clined to regard both Druses and Mar- 
onites as equally guilty. While there 
was this divergence in their views, 
there was also a difference in their 
aims. France, despatching 8000 troops 
to Syria, desired that her own soldiers 
should win credit in restoring order. 
England, on the contrary, nervous of 
any fresh symptom of French aggres- 
sion, was anxious to secure the with- 
drawal of the troops on the earliest op- 
portunity. The French desired to place 
the whole district under a Maronite 
chief; the English, or Lord Dufferin, 
suggested that it should be turned 
into an independent Viceroyalty on 
the Egyptian model. The compro- 
mise which was finally adopted was to 
place it 


under a Christian governor nominated 


1 gir Alfred has had the good sense to con- 
sult, and to master, the French view of the 
case; and, in consequence, he writes, through- 
out his chapter on the Syrian mission, with 
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by, and directly subordinate to, the 
Porte, . . . unconnected with the tribes 
and a stranger to the province, to be 
appointed for three years, and to be 
removable only on formal proof of mis- 
conduct. 


It may be possible to argue that Lord 
Dufferin’s own proposal would have 
afforded a more radical and more com- 
plete remedy for Syrian disorder than 
the compromise which the commission- 
ers adopted. But the latter, at any 
rate, succeeded; and Lord Dufferin had 
the satisfaction of hearing, some years 
afterwards, from a correspondent at 
Damascus that the settlement was still 
a success. “There is no province in 
Syria, none, I believe, in the Empire, so 
well governed as the Lebanon.” 

In fact, in the melancholy history of 
the Ottoman Empire during the last 
fifty years, the shadow is relieved by 
the single ray of light thrown upon it 
in 1860 and 1861. For once the Con- 
cert of Europe had been made to work; 
and that it was made to work was 
largely due to Lord Dufferin’s tact, 
ability, and good manners. He won 
the confidence, not only of the 
wretched people whom he had come to 
protect, but of his fellow-commission- 
ers whom he had so often to oppose. 

As his mother wrote, 


His departure from Beyrout was a uni- 
versal sorrow: rich and poor, mer- 
chants, sailors, and soldiers—every- 
body seemed to love and look up to 
him; and he was tenderly kissed on 
both cheeks by the French general, his 
principal political adversary. 


We have dwelt at some length on 
Sir Alfred Lyall’s admirable account 
of the mission to the Lebanon,’ because 
it was not merely the turning-point of 
Lord Dufferin’s career, but in some re- 


an impartiality and knowledge which unhap- 
pily are not always shared by other English 
writers on the subject. 
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spects was the most successful piece 
of work which he ever accomplished. 
But we must pass over more rapidly 
the succeeding seven or eight years 
of Lord Dufferin’s life. During these 
years, indeed, he was introduced to 
official duties at home, having accepted 
the under-secretaryship at the India 
Office. During these years he lost the 
mother who—so he wrote himself— 
“was one of the sweetest, most beauti- 
ful, most accomplished, wittiest, most 
loving, and lovable human beings that 
ever walked upon the earth.” During 
the same period he married the lady 
who still survives, and to whom he was 
able to say, in the last year of his 
life, “You have been everything to me 
in my prosperous days, and they have 
-been many; and now you are even 
more to me in my adversity.” But, 


with such exceptions, there is little to 
chronicle between his return from 
Syria and his appointment to Canada. 
His duties at the India Office, at the 


War Office—to which he was trans- 
ferred in 1866—and at the Duchy of 
Lancaster—to which he was appointed 
in 1869—however largely such work 
may loom in the lives of other men, 
count for nothing in a career so full 
and varied as that of Lord Dufferin. 
During this period, however, he was 
engaged in his chief political contro- 
versy. The recrudescence of rebellion 
in Ireland drew new attention to Irish 
questions. Mr. Gladstone commenced 
his task of attacking the three 
branches of the famous upas tree; and 
men like Mr. Mill and Mr. Bright 
formulated rival schemes for dealing 
with Irish land. Lord Dufferin, in 
1868, entered into the lists against Mr. 
Mill; and perhaps the few surviving 
persons who have read their respective 
pamphlets will form the conclusion 
that be got the better of the contest. 
The part which he had taken in the 
the controversy, and his position and 
experience as a great Irish landlord, 
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naturally induced Mr. Gladstone to con- 
sult him when he was preparing the 
Irish Land Act of 1870; and traces of 
Lord Dufferin’s advice may be found 
in the measure itself, and still more 
clearly in the speech with which Mr. 
Gladstone introduced it in the House 
of Commons. Yet Lord Dufferin was, 
in fact, radically opposed to the ideas 
which were inspiring Mr. Gladstone, 
and which were, indeed, permeating po- 
litical society at that time. For, while 
almost every reformer on both sides of 
the House thought it necessary to give 
the Irish tenant some greater interest 
in his holding, Lord Dufferin was in 
favor of gradually abolishing the in- 
terest which custom had given to the 
Ulster tenantry. The legislation which 
Mr. Gladstone initiated in 1870, more- 
over, tended to create a dual owner- 
ship in land, while Lord Dufferin’s 
whole policy was based on vesting the 
landlord with complete control of his 
own property. 

In so writing we have no desire to 
reflect on Lord Dufferin’s conduct in 
the management of his estates. On 
the contrary, from the day on which he 
came of age—at a period when many 
large Irish proprietors were unhappily 
neglecting their duties and living away 
from their property—he was impressed 
with a sense of his responsibilities as 
a great landlord. His first act, on at- 
taining his majority, was to grant his 
tenants (Sir A. Lyall says rather im- 
prudently) an abatement of 20001. a 
year of his rental for twenty-one years. 
He was able to say in 1870 that leases 
had been the ancient rule on his prop- 
erty, and that there was not a tenant 
at will on his estate. Further, with a 
lavish generosity worthy of the Sheri- 
dans, he spent, in twenty-five years, 
some 150,000/. on improvements; and 
more than half of this sum was de- 
voted to the benefit of his tenants, 
whose rental, notwithstanding, was not 
increased by a single sixpence. His 
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prodigal liberality in this respect partly 
contributed to the embarrassments of 
his closing years; for it was a desire 
to restore the noble fortune which he 
had seriously impaired that induced 
him to undertake duties in the City 
for which temperament and training 
equally disqualified him. But, if Lord 
Dufferin must be regarded as a model 
Irish landlord, he signally failed to ap- 
preciate the real difficulties of the Irish 
land question. His own excellences 
blinded him to the misconduct of some 
landed proprietors; and, though he was 
induced to support the Act of 1870, 
which for the first time invested the 
Ulster custom with the sanction of law, 
he defended it 


for the same reason that I would sen- 
tence the murderer of an illegitimate 
infant to be hanged. I do not approve 
of adultery; but the creature being 
there has the right to the protection 
of the law. 


It is not altogether surprising to learn 
that ministerial silence indicated dis- 
approval of these sentiments, or that 
Lord Dufferin, conscious of the differ- 
ence between himself and his col- 
leagues, thought it right to offer to re- 
tire from the Government. It is per- 
haps not much more surprising that, 
in the few years which followed the 
Act of 1870, he sold two-thirds of his 
Irish estates. He was, of course, 
strongly opposed to the Act of 1881. 

Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues had 
no desire to lose their brilliant lieuten- 

2 Two constitutional questions were raised 
on these matters which perhaps deserve no- 
tice. (1)Sir John Macdonald was forced to 
assent to the appointment of a parliamentary 
committee to enquire into the allegations of 
corruption, and to a Bill empowering the 
committee to examine witnesses on oath. 
Lord Dufferin, we think rightly, gave his as- 
sent to the Bill, which was, however, disal- 
lowed by the House Government as ultra vires. 
We very much doubt whether the Home Gov- 
ernment would have so acted twenty years 
afterwards. (2) The execution of Lepine’s 
sentence would have excited so much op- 
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ant; but some of them were already 
considering whether other and more 
suitable work could not be found for 
him. On Lord Mayo’s assassination in 
1872, the Duke of Argyll, as Secretary 
of State for India, evidently desired to 
confer the Viceroyalty upon him. The 
Cabinet, however, preferred Lord 
Northbrook; but immediately after- 
wards decided on sending Lord Duf- 
ferin to Canada as Governor-general. 
The prize was undoubtedly a great one. 
By an Act of 1867 “the four provinces 
of Upper Canada, Lower Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick had been 
united under the name of the Domin- 
ion of Canada.” The territory of Mani- 
toba, purchased from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, had been added to the 
Dominion in 1869: British Columbia 
and Vancouver's Island joined the con- 
federation in 1871, the year preceding 
Lord Dufferin’s appointment. He was 
therefore the first Governor-general 
who ruled over the vast territory of 
British North America, from the shores 
of the Atlantic to the shores of the 
Pacific ocean. The experiment of con- 
federation was first tried in its in- 
tegrity under his auspices. 

The political matters, indeed, which 
occupied much of Lord Dufferin’s time 
in Canada need not detain us for many 
sentences. The allegations of corrup- 
tion which ultimately destroyed Sir 
John Macdonald’s Government, and led 
to the formation of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
Ministry and the trial and pardon of 
Lepine,? who had been accessory to the 
position among the French Canadians that 
Lord Dufferin obtained authority from the 
Colonial Office to commute it “ in consultation 
with his ministers.” Lord Dufferin commuted 
the sentence but dispensed with his ministers’ 
advice, and the Colonial Office approved his 
conduct, but gave instructions to prevent a 
repetition of it. We are inclined to think that 
the Colonial Office was wrong. The commu- 
tation of a sentence for a crime associated 
with party politics is one of the few things 


which a constitutional governor may, and 
perhaps ought, to take upon himself to do. 
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murder of an Englishman named Scott, 
raised issues, difficult and delicate at 
the time, which have long since been 
consigned to the lumber-room of his- 
tory. The true service which Lord Duf- 
ferin rendered in Canada was that he 
impressed on the Canadians the value 
of their connection with the mother- 
country; and that he taught the people 
of the United Kingdom to estimate at 
its worth the importance of their great 
transatlantic dominion. It must be 
recollected that the year in which Lord 
Dufferin went to Canada was the year 
which followed the treaty of Wash- 
ington; that, in the negotiations which 
had preceded the treaty, American 
statesmen had hinted that the true so- 
lution of the dispute lay in the ces- 
sion of Canada to the United States; 
and that, if American authorities are 
accurate, the suggestion had not been 
repudiated with any warmth by the 
British minister at Washington. It 
must also be remembered that one of 
the foremost members of the British 
Cabinet, Mr. Lowe, had actually told 
Lord Dufferin that he ought to make 
it his “business to get rid of the Do- 
minion.” It may safely be said that, 
when Lord Dufferin returned home, 
some six years afterwards, no British 
statesman of either party would have 
ventured to give such a hint. 

This change of thought may no doubt 
be attributed to other causes, but it 
was largely assisted by Lord Dufferin’s 
conduct. In the first place, the Queen 
had never been represented in Canada 
with anything approaching the pomp 
with which Lord Dufferin invested his 
office. He gave splendid balls and 
magnificent dinners; his expenditure 
was so lavish that the Duke of Argyll 
declared that people were saying that 
he would be “entirely ruinated.” Nor 
was it only the splendor with which 
he surrounded his office that ensured 
his popularity. Wherever they went, 
Lady Dufferin and he were the centre 
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of society; and the Governor-general 
was holding levees, patronizing La- 
crosse matches, attending university 
convocations, receiving addresses on 
all possible occasions, and delivering 
happy impromptu replies. The magic 
of his presence disarmed opposition; 
and the town which, on his entrance, 
showed neither interest nor curiosity, 
turned out its whole population to dis- 
play their appreciation of him on his 
departure. But Lord Dufferin did 
more than this. His restless love of 
travel carried him through the length 
and breadth of the vast Dominion, ex- 
ploring its great lakes, investigating 
the capabilities of its still unoccupied 
territories, and threading its “inter- 
minable labyrinth of watery lanes and 
reaches” on the Pacific coast, which 
promised endless “facilities for inter- 
communication for the future inhabi- 
tants of this wonderful region.” Other 
travellers, after the fatigues of such a 
journey, accomplished without the lux- 
uries of modern travel, might have 
been disposed to rest. Lord Dufferin’s 
enthusiasm impelled him to communi- 
cate to others what he had seen. His 
eloquent language taught the Cana- 
dians themselves for the first time the 
value of the great territories which 
British enterprise and British states- 
manship had secured to them. His 
words, brought home to England, im- 
pressed the British people with new 
ideas of the vast heritage which their 
fathers had been led to regard as a 
useless encumbrance. Thenceforward 
there was no more talk of cession or in- 
dependence. 

After six years’ residence in Canada 
Lord Dufferin, not unnaturally, desired 
some rest at home. As a matter of 
fact he hardly reached England before 
Lord Beaconsfield proposed to him a 
new and difficult duty. Russia, in 
1879, was brooding over the decisions 
of the Congress of Berlin, which had 
deprived her of some fruits which she 
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had hoped to gather from the war with 
Turkey. She was concurrently push- 
ing forward her advanced posts in 
Central Asia, and already occupying 
positions which British statesmen 
thought the safety of India required 
to be in neutral keeping. Questions of 
the utmost delicacy, therefore, awaited 
solution; and Lord Dufferin was well 
qualified to deal with them. We do 
not gather, however, from Sir A. 
Lyall’s pages, whether any real progress 
towards an agreement was made dur- 
ing Lord Dufferin’s stay at St. Peters- 
burg. He was certainly in close com- 
munication with the ministers at home. 
Though he only reached St. Petersburg 
in March 1879, he was in England in 
the following May. He returned to 
London in August, and he was specially 
detained by Lord Salisbury, and not al- 
lowed to leave England till the follow- 
ing December. We confess we should 
have liked to ascertain, from so com- 
petent an authority as Sir A. Lyall, 
something of what passed between 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Dufferin. We 
long for a little seasonable indiscretion. 
But Sir A. Lyall, instead of satisfying 
our curiosity, merely gives us a picture 
of Lord Dufferin’s “Sheridanish” lib- 
erality, which turned the British em- 
bassy into a court, and made Lady 
Dufferin and himself ‘the most charm- 
ing and popular diplomatists who had 
ever been at St. Petersburg.” This 
brilliant picture, indeed, is enclosed in 
a dark setting. Lord Dufferin had not 
been two months in Russia when he 
had to report how the Emperor, ‘“‘walk- 
ing in the square before his palace, was 
met by a respectably dressed man, who 
saluted him, stepped aside, and fired 
several shots” at him; in the following 
February an attempt was made “to 
blow up the Emperor’s apartments”; in 
March Count Melikoff, who had been 
invested with unlimited executive au- 
thority, was fired at and wounded; 





and finally, in March 1881, the fatal 
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bomb was thrown which terminated 
the Emperor’s life. 

At this time, Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, which had succeeded to power 
the year before, had decided on trans- 
ferring Lord Dufferin from St. Peters- 
burg to Constantinople. Sir Alfred 
again is provokingly discreet; and we 
get no indication of the reasons which 
suggested the transfer at a time when 
difficult and delicate negotiations were 
in progress at the Russian Court. It 
is probable, however, that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government may have con- 
cluded that the disorganization of the 
Ottoman Empire and the failure of the 
Sultan to carry out the reforms in Asia 
which he had promised Lord Beacons- 
field to effect, necessitated the ap- 
pointment of the strongest available 
man to the Porte, and even suggested 
the nomination of the statesman who, 
twenty years before, had done such 
good service in the Lebanon. At any 
rate, in the beginning of 1881, Lord 
Dufferin was hurriedly transferred 
from St. Petersburg to Constantinople, 
from an atmosphere charged with Ni- 
hilism and conspiracy to “the turbid 
and chaotic politics of the Osmanli Em- 
pire.” It is hardly necessary to say 
that he failed to introduce any feal 
order into the Sultan’s affairs. The 
apathy of the Porte and the indiffer- 
ence of all his diplomatic colleagues 
would, in any case, have deprived him 
of any prospects of success. But, as 
a matter of fact, his attention was al- 
most immediately diverted from the af- 
fairs of Turkey to the affairs of 
Egypt; for the deposition of Ismail 
Pasha, and the installation of Prince 
Tewfik in his stead, paved the way for 
the military revolt under Arabi which 
led, directly or indirectly, to the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria and to the 
campaign of Tel-el-Kebir; and Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, which had 
drifted into a position of considerable 
difficulty, decided on sending Lord Duf- 
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ferin to Egypt to enquire into and re- 
port upon the whole situation. 

The task which was thus set him we 
may at once say was impracticable. 
The work of replacing chaos by order, 
whether it is undertaken in a great 
country or a great department, requires 
above all else time; and time was the 
one thing which the British Cabinet 
was not disposed to grant. It was 
anxious—and no doubt it had good dip- 
lomatic reason for its anxiety—to with- 
draw from Egypt at the earliest possi- 
ble opportunity; and Lord Granville 
sent despatch after despatch to his 
agent asking for his immediate opin- 
ion on various subjects. Lord Dufferin 
very sensibly asked this minister in a 
hurry to allow him breathing time. 
But he so far complied with the wishes 
of his employers that he actually made 
his final report within three months of 
his arrival at Cairo. This report fore- 
shadowed “the creation, within certain 
prudent limits, of representative insti- 
tutions, of municipal and communal 
self-government, and of a political ex- 
istence untrammelled by external im- 
portunity, though aided, indeed, as it 
must be for a time, by sympathetic ad- 
vice and assistance.” Representative 
institutions Lord Dufferin proposed to 
found by allowing village constituen- 
cies to elect members of provincial 
councils, which councils were in their 
turn to elect a majority of the mem- 
bers of a legislative council; and by 
forming a general assembly, rather 
more than one half of whose members 
were to be delegated by the spokesmen 
of the villages. Sir A. Lyall claims 
that “no material alteration has been 
made in these institutions during the 
twenty years that have passed since 
they were founded by Lord Dufferin 
in 1883”; and, in a certain sense, Sir 
A. Lyall is right. In theory the institu- 
tions which Lord Dufferin founded still 
exist. Egypt is still provided with a 
legislative council, which does not leg- 
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islate, and with a general assembly 
that does not assemble. As Lord 
Cromer writes, with quiet sarcasm, in 
his latest report, “Although the Legis- 
lative Council and Assembly have ex- 
isted for some twenty years, sufficient 
experience has not yet been gained of 
the working of these institutions to 
justify any confident forecast being 
made as to the services which in the 
future they may possibly render to 
Egypt. ‘The metamorphic spirit of the 
age,’ to use an expression employed 
by their distinguished author, operates 
slowly.” 

In writing thus we have no desire 
to criticize harshly Lord Dufferin’s fa- 
mous report; on the contrary, it is 
clear that he understood the situation 
much better than his employers at 
home. While they were announcing 
that “British troops will be withdrawn 
from Egypt as promptly as may be 
permitted by a prudent examination 
of the country,” he had the prescience 
to foresee that they could not be with- 
drawn. It was 


absolutely necessary to prevent the 
fabric we have raised from tumbling 
to the ground the moment our sustain- 
ing hand is withdrawn. The adminis- 
trative system must have time to con- 
solidate, in order to resist the disin- 
tegrating influence from within and 
without, and to acquire the use and 
knowledge of its own capacities. 
Above all, the persons who have staked 
their future on its existence must have 
some guarantee that it will endure... . 
Unless they are convinced that we in- 
tend to shield and foster the system we 
have established, it will be vain to ex- 
pect the timid politicians of the East 
to identify themselves with its exist- 
ence. 


In these words, at any rate, Lord 
Dufferin showed that he grasped the 
main condition of the problem that he 
had been deputed to solve. Egypt, in 
1883, had much more need of firm 
guidance than of a legislative council 
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or a general assembly; and it is to 
Lord Cromer’s administrative capacity, 
and not to Lord Dufferin’s elaborate re- 
port, that she owes her regeneration. 

We need not loiter over the months 
during which, after his return from 
Egypt, Lord Dufferin continued to oc- 
cupy the British embassy at Constanti- 
nople. In our judgment there is some- 
thing inexpressibly painful in the po- 
sition of a distinguished diplomatist 
sincerely anxious to promote the wel- 
fare of the populations of the Turkish 
Empire, but thwarted at every turn by 
the indifference or opposition of his 
brother ambassadors, and the cunning 
and procrastinating tendencies of Turk- 
ish statecraft. In August 1884, a little 
more than two years after his arrival 
at Constantinople, he was happily sum- 
moned home to discharge more impor- 
tant duties. Lord Ripon was laying 
down the Indian Viceroyalty; and Lord 
Dufferin was chosen to succeed Lord 
Ripon. 

Sir Alfred Lyall, with the natural 
predilections of a distinguished Indian 
official, says that, “for an Englishman, 
the grand climacteric of honor and 
power is attained when he enters upon 
the Governor-generalship of India, and 
has been passed from the hour when 
he resigns it.” This is perhaps exces- 
sive, but we readily admit that there 
is no other position under the British 
Crown, outside the limits of the United 
Kingdom itself, so worthy of the ambi- 
tion of a great Englishman. Lord 
Dufferin, years before, had undoubtedly 
aspired to this great office. But Lord 
Northbrook had been preferred to him 
in 1872, and he had been sent to win 
distinction elsewhere. In 1884, when 


he was finally chosen to preside over 
the destinies of our great eastern Em- 
pire, he had attained an age when most 
men think it wiser to retire from the 
heat of an Indian climate; he had com- 
pleted his fifty-eighth year; and, dur- 
ing the preceding twelve years, he had 
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been continuously occupied with labor 
in Canada, St. Petersburg, Constanti- 
nople, and Egypt, which would have 
strained the strength of many a 
younger man. 

Lord Dufferin, however, on his ar- 
rival at Calcutta, showed no symptom 
either of the fatigue which results from 
work, or of the Jassitude which attends 
age. He threw himself into the multi- 
farious duties of a Governor-general; 
and his singular capacity for assimi- 
lating and explaining the views of 
other men, who had thoroughly mas- 
tered the subjects on which they were 
ealled on to advise, enabled him to 
make his mark on Indian legislation. 
He showed, moreover, the same desire 
which he had displayed ten years be- 
fore in Canada, to make himself per- 
sonally acquainted with every part of 
the country; and he not only visited 
Madras and Bombay, but he travelled 
from the farthest west to the farthest 
east of the Indian Empire. In this 
article, however, we have no space to 
consider the domestic matters which 
engrossed Lord Dufferin’s attention. 
We must confine ourselves to those 
questions of foreign policy which 
thrust themselves to the front imme- 
diately after his arrival in India. 

The foreign policy of the Indian Em- 
pire is necessarily affected by the at- 
titude of the Foreign Office at home 
to other Powers; and in 1884 the rela- 
tions of this country with other Euro- 
pean nations were not too friendly. 
The proceedings at the Congress of 
Berlin had naturally irritated Russia; 
the occupation of Egypt was equally 
distasteful to France; and Russia on 
the north-west and France on the north- 
east were near neighbors of our Indian 
Empire. 

Disputes with Russia in Europe had 
always created anxieties on our Indian 
frontier. Distrust of Russia in the thir- 
ties had led to the first Afghan war; 
the Crimean war had been largely re- 
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sponsible for the Persian war of 
1856-7; and the Russo-Turkish-war of 
1877 had been followed by a renewed 
occupation of Afghanistan, by the de- 
thronement of Shere Ali, and the in- 
stallation of Abdurrahman at Cabul. 
But these events had not allayed the 
prevailing uneasiness. The constant 
advance of Russia towards Afghanis- 
tan, and the occupation of Merv, had 
created the anxiety which the Duke of 
Argyll had called “Mervousness”; and 
Lord Dufferin’s immediate predecessor, 
Lord Ripon, had formally assured the 
Amir that the British Government, 
“admitting no right of interference by 
foreign powers in his country, under- 
took to aid him in repelling unpro- 
voked aggression, provided that he fol- 
lowed our advice in regard to external 
relations.” Wisely or unwisely, there- 
fore, we had undertaken to defend the 
vague and ill-defined frontier of a king- 
dom hundreds of miles from our own 
territory. There seemed every pros- 
pect that we might be called upon to 
redeem the pledge which we had thus 
given; for exactly the same influences 
which had carried our own army to the 
Himalayas were stimulating the ad- 
vance of Russia to the south; and at 
last, in March 1885—a few months after 
Lord Dufferin’s arrival in India—Rus- 
sian troops occupied Panjdeh, a fertile 
valley within the Afghan frontier, and 
created by so doing the crisis which 
Lord Ripon had undertaken to meet in 
arms. 

It fortunately happened that, at the 
moment when news of this occupation 
reached India, the Amir himself, in re- 
sponse to Lord Dufferin’s invitation, 
was the Viceroy’s guest at Rawal 
Pindi. Lord Dufferin soon found that, 
while British statesmen and the Brit- 
tish people were disposed to regard the 
occupation of Panjdeh as an affront 
which might require to be avenged by 
war, Abdurrahman looked upon it “as 
one of those not intolerable irregulari- 
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ties which occasionally happen on a 
rough unsettled frontier, and which 
are not supposed to have any necessary 
connection with formal hostilities.” 
Lord Dufferin also ascertained that, in 
the Amir’s opinion, a new advance of 
a British force into Afghanistan, for 
the purpose of defending the Amir 
against the Russians, was a much 
greater calamity than the loss of a few 
square miles of disputed territory. 
The Amir, in fact, was determined that 
Afghanistan should not be made the 
battlefield of other nations. His refusal 
of military assistance “came as an un- 
expected relief from the liabilities aris- 
ing out of the territorial guarantee.” 
It paved the way for an understanding 
with Russia; and, through the efforts 
of the British Foreign Office and the 
energy of Colonel (now Sir West) 
Ridgeway, both at St. Petersburg and 
on the Afghan frontier, the boundary 
of Russia and Afghanistan was suc- 
eessfully delimited, and one effectual 
step was taken to secure the peace of 
the world. 

The preservation of peace, however, 
on this occasion was due neither to 
Lord Ripon, who had guaranteed the 
safety of the Indian frontier, nor to 
Lord Dufferin, who might have found 
it necessary to redeem Lord Ripon’s 
pledge, but to Abdurrahman’s sensible 
conclusion that the loss of Panjdeh 
was preferable to a British army in Af- 
ghanistan. But, because we ascribe 
the preservation of peace to the Amir, 
we must not be supposed to underrate 
the merit of Lord Dufferin’s conduct. 
A less ready man might have failed 
to divine the Amir’s views; a less saga- 
cious man might have failed to take 
advantage of them. Lord Dufferin had 
hardly paved the way for a settlement 
on the north-west before new difficul- 
ties arose on the north-east of India. 
Between the possessions which the 
French had acquired in Tonquin and 
our Indian Empire lay the still inde- 
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pendent portions of Siam and the rem- 
nant of the Burmese Empire known as 
Upper Burma. ‘The relations between 
Burma and India had never been 
friendly; and in 1879 it was thought 
advisable to withdraw the British Resi- 
dent from Mandalay, the capital of the 
kingdom. In 1885, when Lord Dufferin 
Was preparing to meet the Amir, 


a report was passed up to headquarters 
from British Burma that King Thee- 
baw had executed a treaty with the 
French Government, under which spe- 
cial consular and commercial privileges 
were accorded to France. The news 
came at an awkward moment, for 
England and Russia were just then on 
the verge of a serious dispute over the 
Afghan boundary, and it raised a 
question of extreme gravity. 


In fact, so long as war with Russia 
was possible, common prudence sug- 
gested a policy of abstention in Burma. 
But the arrangement with the Amir, 
which removed the danger of war in 
the north-west, left Lord Dufferin free 
to deal with the new difficulty on the 
north-eastern frontier of India. 

The troubles which had thus suc- 
cessively arisen in Afghanistan and 
Burma were fundamentally similar, 
although the circumstances were very 
different. Sir Alfred Lyall tells us— 
and Sir Alfred has probably studied 
more closely than any other English- 
man the policy of buffer-states— 


Just as a fortress or a line of entrench- 
ments requires an open space around 
or in front of it, so it is manifestly ad- 
vantageous for the security of a king- 
dom to be surrounded by a ring of ter- 
ritories with which powerful neighbors 
must not meddle. . . . The kingdom of 
Burma, which marched with Lower 
Bengal on its eastern frontier, had al- 
ways been reckoned as part of the 
glacis that encircles our Indian lines of 
defence. 


Nothing can be clearer than this state- 
ment. Yet, as we shall show almost 
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immediately, Sir Alfred Lyall himself 
throws, in another passage, some doubt 
upon it. Lord Dufferin, at any rate, 
seems from the first to have had no 
faith in the buffer policy. 


If (he wrote) the French proceedings 
should eventuate in any serious at- 
tempt to forestall us in Upper Burma, 
I should not hesitate to annex the 
country; and, as at present advised, I 
think that this mode of procedure 
would be preferable to setting up a 
doubtful prince. 


He wrote still more strongly in the fol- 
lowing October. 


As to the relative advantages of placing 
a protected prince upon the throne, or 
of annexation pure and simple, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the latter 
is the better course. It is quite 
enough to be worried by a buffer pol- 
icy on the West without reduplicating 
it on the East. Moreover, elasticity 
and a certain power of intermediate 
resistance are the essential qualities 
which constitute a “buffer,” and to a 
certain though limited extent they 
may be said to exist in Afghanistan; 
but Burma is so soft and pulpy a sub- 
stance that she could never be put to 
such a use, 


On the refusal, therefore, of the Bur- 
mese Government to receive a British 
mission, General Prendergast was or- 
dered to march en Mandalay; and the 
conquest of Upper Burma was accom- 
plished with as much ease as the con- 
quest of Scindh had been effected, with 
even less justification, nearly fifty 
years before. 

The annexation of Upper Burma 
added to the British Empire an area 
larger than that of France, and a popu- 
lation roughly computed at 4,000,000. 
But, far from removing the real cause 
which had led to it, our boundary was 
earried nearer to the French posses- 
sions. Some years afterwards, when 
Lord Dufferin was himself ambassa- 
dor at Paris, the French advance in 
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Siam led to a renewal of the old 
trouble. The British Government de- 
sired to neutralize, as a buffer-state or 
intermediate zone between Burma and 
French Tonquin, a small outlying tract 
lying on both sides of the Mekong 
river. Under Lord Dufferin’s guidance 
at Paris the policy of the buffer was 
abandoned; and the Mekong became 
the frontier of France and England. 
Sir Alfred Lyall adds the comment- 
ary :— 


The project of maintaining an inde- 
pendent tract on the Upper Mekong 
eventually proved not worth the trouble 
that had been expended over it. Both 
parties had at first agreed to it; yet 
neither appears clearly to have under- 
stood that the system of neutralizing 
petty independent states lying between 
powerful rivals, jealous of each other’s 
ascendency ... is not applicable to 
Asia. 


A conclusion which we believe to be 
sound, but a conclusion which we fail 
to reconcile with Sir Alfred’s apology 
for the buffer system, with which he 
introduces his Burmese chapter. 

We must pass over the other and 
minor questions with which Lord Duf- 
ferin was concerned in India. We can- 
not even dwell on the projected mis- 
sion to Lhassa, which he abandoned, 
and which Lord Curzon has carried out. 
Lord Dufferin’s services in India 
gained him a marquisate; he had been 
raised to an earldom in 1872. His own 
advancing years, and his natural desire 
to promote the interests of his children, 
induced him to seek employment nearer 
home before his full period of service 
was over; and, at the end of 1888, he 
returned to take up the embassy at 
Rome. 

Lord Dufferin had still eight years of 
public work before him as ambassador 
at Rome and at Paris. At Rome he 
did good service in settling difficulties 
which had arisen between Italy and 
this country in north-east Africa. At 
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Paris, where he was first received with 
suspicion and attacked with venom, he 
outlived his unpopularity and did some- 
thing at a difficult time to soften the 
relations between the two great Pow- 
ers of western Europe. At the end of 
1896 he finally laid down the burden 
of office which he had borne so long. 
The few remaining years of life which 
were left to him were embittered by a 
catastrophe to which we need make 
no further reference. But, with this 
deplorable exception, he had passed a 
life which had been as happy and pros- 
perous as it was useful and honor- 
able. 

It is not easy to sum up in a few 
sentences the merits of a statesman 
who filled so many offices, or the char- 
acter of a man who showed such ver- 
satility, as Lord Dufferin. Greatly as 
he distinguished himself in many promi- 
nent positions, we are not, indeed, sure 
that he stands quite in the first place 
in any one of them. As a ruler of 
India, for example, he ranks below 
Lord Dalhousie; as a diplomatist he 
ranks below Lord Ampthill. But Lord 
Dalhousie could not have made the Ca- 
nadian speeches; and Lord Ampthill 
could not have conquered or pacified 
Burma. It is not, however, the emi- 
nence which he attained in any one 
position, but the versatility which en- 
abled him to do so many things well 
that impresses the imagination. And 
this amazing versatility was evident in 
small things as well as in great. For 
the man who pacified the Lebanon, who 
won the loyalty of the Canadians, who 
taught his own fellow-countrymen the 
value of Canada, who laid down the 
principles on which the government of 
Egypt should be based, who saved us 
from war with Russia in Afghanistan, 
and who gave us Upper Burma, was 
the same man, who could make a fiu- 
ent speech in dog-Latin in Iceland, who 
could reply to a Greek address in Greek 
at McGill University, and who could 
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hold half an hour’s conversation with 
the Shah of Persia in Persian. 

As an orator, Lord Dufferin stands 
on a pedestal by bimself. Other men 
had more capacity in debate, and more 
skill in expounding a difficult subject; 
but none of his contemporaries ex- 
celled him in the qualities, which— 
whether he wrote or spoke—enabled 
him to attract and command attention. 
Severe critics may indeed think that 
Lord Dufferin put too much color into 
his speeches, too much metaphor into 
his despatches; but it may be replied 
that these very qualities ensured their 
being widely read at the time at which 
they were written or delivered. A 
more subdued tone might have seemed 
more suitable for an official document 
or an official utterance; but, if the To- 
ronto speech had been couched in ordi- 
nary language, it would not have been 
read from one end of Canada to the 
other, or have been carried across the 
Atlantic and reproduced in this coun- 
try. 

The literary qualities which Lord 
Dufferin’s speeches and writings dis- 
play might have made him, in other 
circumstances, a distinguished man of 
letters. Pierre Loti himself, in his 
great novel, “Pécheur d’Islande,” has 
no finer description of a storm in the 
northern sea than that which Sir Al- 
fred quotes from the “Letters from 
High Latitudes.” But we are not sure 
that the readiness with which Lord 
Dufferin spoke and wrote did not occa- 
sionally induce him to speak when he 
had better have kept silence. Ambas- 
sadors, it is said, were once known as 
orators; but oratory is the last art 
which the modern diplomatist should 
eultivate. Lord Dufferin’s annual 
speeches in the British Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris may have been use- 
ful, but they were—to use the word 
which he himself applied to the first 
of them—“risky.” Nothing but incon- 
venience would result if our ambassa- 
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dors to the great countries of the Olé 
and New Worlds were to think it 
witliin the lines of their duty to make 
public speeches in the capitals in 
which they reside either on their own 
position or on their country’s policy. 

Lord Dufferin’s public utterances 
were, no doubt, partly inspired by the 
knowledge that, in the capacity for 
public speaking, he had few superiors. 
Most men take a natural pleasure in 
doing those things which they know 
they do exceptionally well. The love of 
displaying his own personality—which, 
in an inferior man, we might be 
tempted to call by the harsh term 
“self-advertisement”—probably also ac- 
counted for the magnificence with 
which Lord Dufferin liked to surround 
himself. His expenditure, both in Can- 
ada and St. Petersburg, must have se- 
riously crippled an estate whose value 
had already been diminished by the 
cost of unremunerative improvements 
and the effects of the Irish land laws. 
It seems ungenerous to condemn an 
expenditure undertaken in the public 
service for public objects. But it is 
undesirable that our diplomatists and 
our colonial governors should largely 
outspend the incomes attached to the 
posts which they fill, for, by doing so, 
they make it difficult for the Ministry 
of the day to select the best possible 
men for these posts; they restrict the 
choice, not to the best men, but to the 
best men of ample wealth. 

When all this has been said, how- 
ever, Lord Dufferin will be recollected 
as a statesman who filled many high 
positions and who discharged their du- 
ties with credit to himself and advan- 
tage to his country. In private life he 
will be remembered as the best of 
friends and the most agreeable of com- 
panions. We wish that Sir Alfred 
Lyall could have told us a little more 
of the social qualities of a man whom 
he knew so well, and who endeared 
himself to so large a circle of his con- 























temporaries. We derive some idea of 
what Lord Dufferin was in his youth 
from his mother’s admirable letters to 
him; but we get no adequate account 
from Sir Alfred Lyall of the qualities 
which made him, to the very end of his 
life, the most agreeable of companions 
and the most sympathetic of friends. 
With this one exception, we have 
nothing but praise for Sir Alfred Lyall. 
The Quarterly Review. 
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He has given us an excellent life of 
one of the most distinguished men of 
his time. He has succeeded in reduc- 
ing his narrative to dimensions which 
we cordially recommend as an example 
to inferior and more diffuse biogra- 
phers, and he has given us a book 
which the ordinary reader will read 
with pleasure and the historian will 
consult with profit. 








MEDLEVAL 


No one can study French medizval 
lore, or Gothic cathedral, or Book of 
Hours, without realizing how great a 
love of Nature prevailed in the late 
Middle Ages. The poems tell of 
spring, “the season of delight,” of gar- 
dens which suffice “for loss of Para- 
dise,” and of birds “‘with soft melodi- 
ous chant.” In the dim stillness of the 
cathedral, Nature is expressed in in- 
finite variety. Foliage grows in the 
hollows of the mouldings, and some- 
times, as at Chartres, even the shafts, 
as they tower into the gloom, end in 
half-opened leaves, suggestive of spring, 
of hope, and of aspiration. Many a 
sunny facade shows us scenes of rural 
life—sowing, reaping, vine-dressing, and 
so forth—fashioned as a calendar in 
stone, and many a peasaht must have 
rejoiced as he saw himself and his oc- 
cupation thus represented in effigy. 
Fortunately for the poor toiler, the 
Church not only taught that “to labor 
is to worship,” but further honored 
work by thus representing it at the 
very entrance to the sanctuary, so mak- 
ing it, as it were, the “open sesame” 
to higher things. 

In Books of Hours and illuminated 
MSS., before the complete border of 
flowers, birds, and small grotesques 


was developed, we find ornamental 


1The quotations in this article from the 
‘*Roman de la Rose” are taken from Mr. F. 8. 
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flourishes, like the growth of ivy and 
hawthorn, splendidly free in design, 
and painted with evident joy even in 


the minutest bud or tendril. Every- 
where may this love of Nature striving 
for expression be seen. But we must 
turn to the poems and romances if we 
would fully realize it in all its sim- 
plicity and truth, since it is in these 
alone that we get at the actual me- 
dizeval feeling unalloyed with all that 
we ourselves have, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, read into it. 

“All hearts are uplifted and made 
glad in the time of April and May, 
when once again the meadows and the 
pastures become green.” So says one 
of the old romancers. And this joy in 
returning spring seems to have per- 
vaded medizval thought and expres- 
sion. Little is this to be wondered at 
when we call to mind the long dreary 
winters spent in cold and ill-lit castles, 
or in dark, draughty houses and hovels. 
Before glass, long regarded as a lux- 
ury, came into general use in dwell- 
ings, the only protection from rain and 
cold consisted in wooden shutters, or 
movable frames with horn slabs (nec- 
essarily small), or varnished parch- 
ment. In truth, the only warm, bright 
place, was the chimney corner, and 
here, as near as might be to the blaz- 


Ellis’s translation, published by Messrs. J. M. 
Dent and Co. in “The Temple Classics.” A.K.-W. 
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ing logs, the long days of winter were 
spent in chess-playing, broidery, lute- 
playing, and love-making, the monotony 
of this only occasionally broken by the 
arrival of some wandering minstrel 
who sang of war and love, or of some 
packman laden with sundry wares 
prized of womankind. But in winter 
such wayfarers were rare, and life was, 
perforce, one of boredom and discom- 
fort. Thus there was exceeding joy 
when “woods and thickets donned their 
rich green mantling of resplendent 
sheen.” 

It is generally of springtime in a gar- 
den—a garden of green glades and al- 
leys, fruit-trees and flowers, such as 
was very dear to the medizval soul— 
of which we read. The “Roman de 
la Rose” opens with a description of a 
garden, hemmed round with castle wall 
—a pleasaunce within a fortress—and 
planted with trees “from out the land 
of Saracens,” and many others, to wit, 
the pine, the beech (loved of squirrels), 
the graceful birch, the shimmering as- 
pen, the hazel, the oak, and many 
flowers withal—roses and violets and 
periwinkle, golden king-cups, and pink- 
rimmed daisies. The poet describes 
with careful detail the design of the 
garden. 


The garden was nigh broad as wide, 
And every angle duly squared; 


how the trees were planted, 


. . Such skilful art 
Had planned the trees that each apart 
Six fathoms stood, yet like a net 
The interlacing branches met; 


and how “channelled brooks” flowed 
from clear fountains through “thymy 
herbage and gay flowers.” 

The debt which the mediseval world 
owed to the East is shown both in the 
fruits and the spices which are de- 
scribed as growing in the garden, and 
in the pastimes said to have been en- 
joyed in its cool shade. We read of 
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pomegranates, nutmegs, almonds, dates, 
figs, liquorice, aniseed, cinnamon, and 
zedoary, an Eastern plant used as a 
stimulant. When the poet would tell 
of dance and song, he goes by 


A shaded pathway, where my feet, 
Bruised mint and fennel savoring 
sweet, 


to a secluded lawn. Here he sees one 
whose name is “Gladness,” 


Gently swaying, rose and fell 
Her supple form, the while her feet 
Kept measured time with perfect beat: 


While minstrels sang, the tambourine 
Kept with the flute due time I ween. 


Then saw I cunning jugglers play, 
And girls cast tambourines away 
Aloft in air, then gaily trip 
Beneath them, and on finger-tip 
Catch them again. 


In every garden there was a fountain 
or sheet of water with a small chan- 
nelled way carrying the water to the 
castle and through the women’s apart- 
ment. Sometimes these waterways 
were made use of by the lover as a 
means of communication with his be- 
loved, as we read in the romance of 
“Tristan and Isoud,” where Tristan, to 
apprise his mistress that he is at their 
trysting-place in the garden, drops into 
the water small pieces of bark and 
twigs, which are quickly carried to the 
chamber where Isoud is waiting and 
watching. And one eventide a perilous 
encounter befalls. Tristan has been ban- 
ished the Court, for evil tongues have 
whispered in King Mark’s ear of his 
love for Isoud, and have further whis- 
pered of secret meetings in the garden, 
beside the fountain. Now near the 
fountain is a pine-tree, into which King 
Mark resolves to climb, and perchance 
to discover the meeting of the lovers. 
As daylight fades, Tristan scales the 
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wall, and hastens to throw into the 
water the little signals for his lady. 
But as he stoops over the pool, he sees, 
reflected in its clear surface, the image 
of the King, with bow ready bent. Can 
he stop the floating twigs as they are 
hurried along on their mission? No. 
The water carries them away out of 
sight, and Isoud must come. She 
comes, but Tristan does not go to meet 
her as was his wont, but remains 
standing by the water. She wonders 
at her lover’s seeming unconcern, but 
as she approaches him, suddenly, in 
the bright moonlight, she, too, sees in 
the water the reflection of the king, 
and the lovers are saved. 

A pine-tree is so often mentioned as 
a special feature in a garden, that one 
is led to think that it may have been an 
imported tree, peculiarly valued, or else 
that the mention of it was an imported 
tradition from some Northern epic, or 
from that of “Roland,’’ composed prob- 
ably towards the end of the eleventh 
century, and which forms the kernel of 
the “Chanson de Roland” as it has 
come down to us from the thirteenth 
century. In this latter we find mention 
of the pine when Charlemagne, after 
he is said to have taken Cordova, re- 
tires to a garden with Roland and Oli- 
ver and his barons, the elder ones 
amusing themselves with chess and 
trictrac, and the younger ones with 
fencing, the king meanwhile looking 
on, seated under a pine-tree. Later 
in the day tents are set up, in 
which they pass the night, and in 
the early morning Charlemagne, after 
hearing mass, again sits under the 
pine-tree to take counsel of his 
barons. 

In the “Roman de la Rose,” the fate- 
ful fountain of Narcissus is described 
as being beneath a pine-tree, which is 
represented as being taller and fairer 
than any that mortal eye had seen 
since the glorious pine of Charle- 
magne’s time, showing that here at 
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least the poet is making use of tradi- 
tion. 

But to make our way into a medizx- 
val garden, and see all that grows 
therein, we must needs get within the 
precincts of the castle, for inside its 
fortified enclosure, the castle, like a 
small village, was self-contained. And 
this was no easy matter, if we may 
judge from the vivid description to be 
found in “Huon de Bordeaux,” a poem 
concerning a Bordelais lord of the ninth 
century. After sundry adventures, 
Huon sets out on a journey to Baby- 
lon, and seeks an audience with the 
Emir. He tells of his arrival at what 
he describes as the castle, and how, 
after long parley with the porter, the 
drawbridge is let down, and the great 
gate opened, and he finds himself in 
an arched way, with a series of port- 
cullises showing their teeth overhead. 
After further parley, and further open- 
ing of gates, he enters a large court- 
yard, and goes thence into the garden, 
which is planted with every kind of 
tree, aromatic herb, and sweet-scented 
flower. In the garden is a fountain 
with its little channelled way, supplied 
with water from the Earthly Paradise. 
This description may seem a little fan- 
tastic, but it is only the poet’s way of 
telling us what we might ourselves ex- 
perience if we would go in imagination 
to some thirteenth- or fourteenth-cen- 
tury castle, and seek to gain admit- 
tance. 

Sometimes the garden was within 
the castle fortifications. It was then 
necessarily circumscribed, and would, 
more or less, be laid out with formal 
pathways and stone-curbed borders, 
also with trees cut in various devices 
(a reminder of Rome’s once far-reach- 
ing influence), and a tunnel or pergola 
of vines or sweet-scented creepers run- 
ning the length of the wall to form a 
covered walk for shelter against sun- 
shine or shower. But where the gar- 
den was without the fortifications, but 
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yet within the castle enclosure, is was 
always the arrangement if possible, 
opportunity was afforded for wooded 
dell and flowery slope, as well as for 
the orchard with its special patch for 
herb-growing. 

The herb-plot was one of the most 
important items in a mediseval garden, 
for here were grown not only herbs 
and roots for healing, but also sweet- 
scented mint and thyme for mingling 
with the rushes strewn on the floors. 
Sometimes the rushes themselves were 
fragrant, and such, lemon-scented 
when crushed, may even to-day be 
found in the neighborhood of Oxford, 
probably growing in the very place 
which at one time supplied many a 
college hall with its carpet of fresh 
green. 

In the larger gardens might also be 
found labyrinths and aviaries, with 
gaudy plumaged birds from the East. 
Here, too, were often enclosures for 
wild beasts, much prized by the lord 
of the castle, to whom they may have 
been proffered as peace-offerings, or as 
friendly gifts from some neighboring 
lord. Strange beasts were royal gifts, 
for kings, we read, made such offer- 
ings to each other. Even as early as 
the ninth century the King of Persia 
sent Charlemagne an elephant, which 
was brought to Aix-la-Chapelle. It 
would be interesting to know how it 
journeyed thither in those days. It 
seems quite possible that these private 
Zoological Gardens may account for 
the accuracy with which the early 
miniaturists painted such beasts as 
lions, bears, and leopards, which other- 
wise they might have had no chance 
of studying. 

One of the greatest delights of the 
garden was the bower in which the 
warm months were passed. Here 
meals were taken, and merry pastimes 
enjoyed, as long as daylight lasted. 
Hither came tumblers and dancing 
girls, and sometimes performing ani- 
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mals. A poor captive bear would be 
made to stumble over the rough roads 
for miles in order to go through its 
grotesque antics before some joyous 
company of dames and gallants. But 
spring and youth was the time to be 
gay, and nothing came amiss to these 
light-hearted folk. 

The bower was also the “privy play- 
ing place,” and all care was taken to 
make its leafy screen grow close and 
thick. Perhaps one of the most inter- 
esting references to a green arbor—in- 
teresting because of the romance which 
was the cause of its mention—is in a 
poem by King James I. of Scotland, 
telling of sad years in prison, which 
ended in love and liberty. James, 
whilst still a young man, was impris- 
oned in Windsor Castle, and writing to 
solace himself with something more 
tangible than the mere contemplation 
of his beloved one, and to while away 
time, describes the garden with “her- 
bere green,” which he saw through the 
barred window of his prison-house. 
Leaning his head against the cold stone 
wall, by night he gazed at the stars, by 
day at the garden. And weary and 
woebegone as he was, he says, “to look, 
it did me good.” 


Now there was made fast by the tower 
wall 

A garden fair, and in the corners set 

A herbere green, with wands so long 
and small 

Railed all about: 
close set 

Was all the place, 
hedges knit 

That no one though he were near walk- 
ing by 

Might there within 
espy. 


and so with trees 


and hawthorn 


scarce any one 


So thick the branches and the leafage 
green 

Beshaded all the alleys that there were, 

And ’midst of ev’ry herbere might be 
seen 

The sharp 
juniper, 


and green sweet-scented 
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Growing so fair with branches here 
and there, 

That, as it seemed to any one without, 

The branches spread the herbere all 
about. 


And on the _ slender’ green-leaved 
branches sat 

The little joyous nightingales, and sang 

So loud and clear, the carols consecrat 

To faithful love. 


This “garden fair’ was the scene of 
the romance which solaced this royal 
prisoner, and helped him to bear his 
irksome lot, and to be able to exclaim, 
after nearly eighteen years’ captivity, 
a captivity since boyhood: 


‘Thanks be to the massive castle wall, 
From which I eagerly looked forth and 
leant. 


Looking from his window, he espied, 
notwithstanding “hawthorne hedges” 
and “beshaded alleys,” Lady Johanna 
Beaumont (whom he wedded on his re- 
lease) walking in the garden. Neither 
poet nor historian tell how they found 
means to communicate with one an- 
other, but tradition, which is sometimes 
twin-brother to truth, has handed down 
the story of a go-between who con- 
veyed missives and tokens. 

Of all the flowers in the garden, the 
rose “red and pale” was the greatest 
favorite, and many different sorts were 
planted there. To so many purposes 
‘were they put, and so great was the 
demand for them, that large quantities 
of roses frequently served as the pay- 
ment of vassals to their lord. They 
were used for strewing the floor at the 
wedding-feast, or at the entertaining of 
some great baron. The fresh petals 
were sprinkled over the surface of the 
water in the bath, and were distilled to 
make the rose-water with which the 
knights and ladies washed their hands 
and faces when they left their much- 
curtained beds. Further, they were 
specially prized for garlands, the mak- 
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ing of which was one of the favorite 
occupations of the ladies of the Middle 
Ages. Dante, who sums up the spirit 
of the Middle Ages from the simplest 
reality to the sublimest ideal, alludes 
to garlands and garland-making as 
amongst the joys of the Earthly Para- 
dise. In his poet’s vision of the pa- 
geant of the Church Militant, he sees 
the last company wreathed with red 
roses, emblems to him of Charity or 
Love. Beccaccio, in a more mundane 
atmosphere and a less august assem- 
blage, also introduces us to this medizx- 
val love of garlands. In a preamble to 
one of his tales, he gives a dainty pic- 
ture of the manners and pastimes of 
the gay folk of his day. Of the merry 
company, which his fancy makes to 
quit plague-stricken Florence for the 
country, where they tell stories to pre- 
vent monotony, he relates that, after 
dining in the cool shade, and before 
the story-telling begins, “‘the gentlemen 
walked with the ladies into a goodly 
garden, making chaplets and nosegays 
of divers flowers, and singing silently 
to themselves.” Both sexes wore them 
on festive occasions, and in summer 
young girls wore no head-covering save 
a garland. The knight at the tourna- 
ment decked his helm with a chaplet of 
some chosen flower, deftly woven by 
the fair one in whose name he made 
venture; and many a merry company, 
wreathed with flowers or foliage, rode 
forth on May-day, with trumpets and 
flutes, to celebrate the festival. 
Another favorite flower for garlands 
was the corn-flower, as we learn from 
the poets, who tell of ladies dancing 
the carole (a popular dance in which 
all moved slowly round in a circle, 
singing at the same time), their heads 
crowned with garlands of corn-flower. 
Violets, and periwinkles, and meadow 
flowers, white, red, and blue, were also 
gathered to indulge this pretty fancy. 
The gillyflower is another flower fre- 
quently mentioned. This name has 
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been applied to various flowers, but 
originally it belonged to the carnation, 
and was used for such in Shakespeare’s 
time. In the “Roman de la Rose” it 
is called the gillyflower-clove, thus 
definitely defining it. One of its vir- 
tues, according to an old writer, was 
“to comfort the spirites by the sence 
of smelling,” and also “to be of much 
use in ornament.” But indeed most 
flowers were not only used for chap- 
lets, and for strewing on the floor, but 
were also painted on the chamber 
walls, and embroidered on the hang- 
ings, to serve in winter days as sweet 
memories and as sweeter hopes. 
Apparently the earliest records of 
gardens, after Roman times, date from 
the ninth century, and are mostly to 
be found amongst monastic archives. 
A garden was an important, and even 
essential, annex of a monastery, not 
only because of the “herbularis’” or 
physic garden, from the herbs of which 
the monks compounded salves and po- 
tions for the wounded knight or the 
plundered wayfarer who might take 
shelter within its protecting walls, but 
also because of the solace which the 
shady trees and the gay flowers 
brought to the sick, for a monastery 
was generally a hospital as well. St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, speaking of an 
abbey garden, gives a charming picture 
of one of these cloistered pleasaunces 
for the sick and the aged. He says: 


Within the enclosure of this wall, 
many and various trees, prolific in va- 
rious fruits, constitute an orchard re- 
sembling a wood, which being near the 
cell of the sick, lightens the infirmities 
of the brethren with no moderate sol- 
ace, while it affords a spacious walk- 
ing place to those who walk and a 
sweet place for reclining to those who 
are over-heated. Where the orchard 
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terminates, the garden begins. Here 
also a beautiful spectacle is exhibited 
to the infirm brethren: while they sit 
upon the green margin of the huge 
basin, they see the little fishes playing 
under the water and representing a 
military encounter, by swimming to 
meet each other. 


This warlike note seems strange and 
almost discordant in the midst of the 
peace of the cloister; but many, before 
seeking shelter there, had been doughty 
knights, and St. Bernard, man of the 
world as he was, would realize that 
even this mimic warfare might bring 
diversion to their tranquil seclusion. 

What a contrast to all this joy in the 
Middle Ages in gardéns and flowers are 
the sober reflections of Marcus Aure- 
lius! Philosopher as he was, he would 
have us learn from plants the lesson 
of cause and effect, the continuity of 
life. He says: 


The destruction of one thing is the 
making of another; and that which 
subsists at present is, as it were, the 
seed of succession, which springs from 
it. But if you take seed in the com- 
mon notion, and confine it to the field 
or the garden, you have a dull fancy. 


It is with a sense of relief that we 
turn from the thoughts which a garden 
suggests to this stoic, to those not less 
profound, though perhaps more simple, 
of a Chinese writer of the fourth cen- 
tury: 


Ah, how short a time it is that we 
are here! Why then not set our hearts 
at rest, ceasing to trouble whether we 
remain or go? What boots it to wear 
out the soul with anxious thoughts? 
Let me stroll through the bright hours 
as they pass in my garden among my 
flowers. 


Alice Kemp-Welch. 
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In passing through the crowded 
slums of any large town it sometimes 
happens that the eye is arrested by a 
building that bears, in contrast to its 
squalid surroundings, an unmistakable 
stamp of nobility. 

This superior air may possibly be ob- 
served in the low breadth of handsome 
though discolored masonry, with deep 
set windows, which support coroneted 
arms as well as the family washing, or, 
on a nearer view, in massive pillars 
framing the wide doorway, from which 
the door itself has long since departed. 

In an unfashionable quarter of Edin- 
burgh, lying between the Meadow Walk 
and Arthur’s Seat, there stands an old 
house answering to the above descrip- 
tion. It is a two storied block, rearing 
quaint chimneys from unexpected cor- 
ners, and bears a date above the lintel 
which shows that the building was a 
year old when Darnley’s dead body 
was found, not a hundred yards from 
its door, lying among the trees in the 
Dominican’s garden. 

To-day, however, the old mansion is 
fairly choked to suffocation amid inter- 
minable houses that seem, as it were, 
squeezed to unnatural height by the 
pressure of congested masses of ma- 
sonry. In one of these rows, which 
run their melancholy length to the 
Pleasance, the house is with difficulty 
to be found, a little withdrawn from 
the main street as if in scorn of its un- 
savory surroundings, and facing a back 
lane rather than overlook the vulgar 
irregularities of its neighbors. 

Although the old house has stood here 
so long, and has sheltered so many, 
yet not one descendant of its former 
owners can be traced to revive its his- 
tory, and a name and date here and 
there above a grave, is all that whis- 
pers of an ancient family that has 
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passed as a breath into unknown si- 
lence. It sometimes happens, however, 
that fragmentary incidents, relating to 
by-gone events come to light. Such at 
least is the case in this instance, for, 
on the removal of a lawyer’s office of 
old standing from inconvenient to cen- 
tral quarters, some papers, and a 
docketed bundle of trifles were dis- 
lodged from a box which had remained 
undisturbed for many generations. The 
papers give in minute detail the his- 
tory of one day in the old house. The 
packet contains a child’s half-knitted 
sock, cast upon needles rusted so heav- 
ily as to suggest the idea that time 
alone cannot be blamed for such cor- 
roding stains. It is very evident that 
the documents have survived to tell 
their tale, where happier times remain 
unrecorded, only owing to the circum- 
stances of peculiar pain that surround 
the incidents about to be related. 

In the year i727 the house, whose 
present position has been indicated, 
stood in the centre of a large garden, 
and, facing west, commanded in that 
direction an extensive view of richly 
wooded park melting in blue distance 
to the grassy slopes of the Pentlands. 
To the east, on the low lying ground, 
the houses, crouched for protection un- 
der the lion crowned hill, seem to have 
sunk into a drowsy noon-tide sleep, for 
the time is mid-day, the season mid- 
summer, and not a breath of air stirs 
leaf or branch. 

Within the old house the same silence 
reigns, broken, only as one approaches 
the staircase, by the whisperings of 
two people, a man and a woman, seated 
hand in hand on the top step, who 
move so little and speak so low that 
it is evident something unusual is in 
progress. 

“They both told us it would be the 
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saving of her life,” Sir Robert Cun- 
ningham is saying with dry-throated 
repetition, “Drummond assured me 
again in Graham’s presence that every- 
thing is in her favor. The open air life 
she has led, her calm placid tempera- 
ment, her age, only eight—“Not eight 
till the tenth,” put in Lady Cunning- 
ham, 

“Not even eight. And just think of 
the wonderful advance science has 
made, they say difficulties like this 
have never been overcome before. This 
last year, even in the instruments—” 

Lady Cunningham pressed his hand 
convulsively. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said her husband 

tenderly. “But it will comfort you to 
hear all they told me. The very se- 
verity of the operation does away with 
the pain at the moment. They say it 
is wonderful how the flesh on a young 
child heals. Think if it had been her 
sight she was to lose, darkness always, 
but——” 
* “I wish, oh how I wish I had told 
her about it myself,” interrupted his 
wife. “She did eat the egg after all 
when I said the black hen laid it. Then 
I was ready to tell her, when three of 
the doctors came, and Dr. Drummond 
was just behind them. I should have 
had enough courage for Anne as well 
as myself if they had only let me stay 
with her, but this waiting on and on— 
to hear she is dead would be better 
than the knowledge of such pain, I——” 
Lady Cunningham rose to her feet and 
went downstairs after vainly trying to 
force her trembling lips to say that she 
must leave the house if she was not 
to be allowed to go into the child’s 
room, 

She went out at the back door, 
crossed the green to the wash-house, 
and seating herself there upon a tub- 
rest pressed her head against the rough 
brick wall. 

This insupportable pain in her heart, 
what was it? She seemed suffocating, 


and thoughts ran through her mind in 
frightful and alarming confusion. A 
horrible thing was happening. Some- 
body—somewhere was cutting off a 
child’s leg, it couldn’t possibly be her 
child’s? The day of Anne’s birth rose 
to her mind. She recalled the first 
touch on her face of that soft breath, 
a beating heart by her side, moving— 
and with her life, Oh Eternal Miracle! 
and at that very moment the child 
might be dead. She heard a voice 
moaning, and in extremity of distress 
did not know it was her own, for one 
piteous prayer possessed her soul, 
which only alternated with the dire 
dread that she was losing her reason. 
In such horror-stricken times hours 
pass and they seem years. She arose 
at length, late in the day, and, with 
trembling knees as one who has made 
a long journey, returned to the house. 
The afternoon light was glowing on 
golden corn, and tender shadows lay 
across her path. Life everywhere re- 
joiced and gloried in the abundant suf- 
ficiency of some internal force, and the 
peace of nature’s giant strength soothed 
her aching heart like the touch of some 
loved hand. Why this tormenting pain 
when God is everywhere? The opera- 
tion must be over—Anne would live. 

She entered the hall and meeting a 
servant there, they spoke together in 
the lowest whispers, so nearly did 
death overshadow the house. 

Lady Cunningham heard that the 
operation was over, that her husband, 
unable to find her, had left with five 
of the doctors to try and get the new 
bed, advised for the patient. A medi- 
cal student, one of Dr. Drummond's 
own class, was to remain all night with 
the child, who was so weak that they 
feared the very worst unless sleep soon 
came to her; the orders also were ab- 
solutely positive, that not even her 
mother was to be allowed into the 
room. 

This unlooked for exclusion came 























upon Lady Cunningham as an unbear- 
able calamity, and suddenly the world 
around faded as an _  unsubstantial 
dream, and power to deal with the ac- 
customed demands of the moment de- 
serted her. The most familiar objects 
turned to things of dread. This hate- 
ful old dwelling, where Time itself had 
stood still, that through it centuries 
of tortured life might flow—how 
haunted were its walls with ghostly 
phantoms of the past! She roamed 
from room to room and from one oc- 
cupation to another, but turn where 
she would the silence of the old house 
was alive and throbbing with the agony 
of her child. At length, in despair, she 
found her work box, and, resolving to 
concentrate every thought on her knit- 
ting, mounted, with cautious step, the 
creaky stair, and sat down upon the 
landing with her back against the 
nursery door. She worked one whole 
round, forcing her mind to count each 
stitch (so feeble are our means of dis- 
traction in hours of need) and then 
took in at the seam. It was indeed 
time this pair was done, she had been 
long enough over it, the first sock was 
already finished and this one—Lady 
Cunningham dropped her hands on her 
knees—yes, one sock was indeed fin- 
ished, Good God! she might knit her 
fingers to the bone and to all eternity, 
but never again in her child’s life 
would she need more than just the 
one. Lady Cunningham buried her 
face in her hands and wept with such 
passion of pain that the tears, bursting 
through her slender fingers, poured 
in torrents on to her lap. She raised 
the little sock to her lips as if it had 
been some living thing, pressed her 
face against it and covered it with 
kisses, while slowly daylight faded into 
dusk, and round her fell the solemn 
shades of night. 

It was nine o’clock by the horn- 


! William Cullen, a physician, gifted with 
such abnormal common sense that he rose to 
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cased watch in the medical student’s 
pocket, when its owner, who sat watch- 
ing the sick child, became aware of a 
stifled noise quite near him. He looked 
at the child, who was lying wide awake 
as she had done the whole long day. 
Her eyes were fixed upon him, they al- 
ways met his when he looked up from 
his book, and for the fortieth: time he 
said “Go to sleep, Anne,” his conver- 
sational powers not carrying him 
further than the urgent need of the 
moment. He moved softly to the door, 
opened it, and in dim outline saw a 
tremulous shade crouched against the 
lintel. 

“Lady Cunningham,” thought the 
young man, “and I mayn’t let her in. 
There’s no sense in the profession to 
keep a mother and child apart.” 

He stepped on to the landing and 
touched the figure. 

“Get up,” he said gently, passing his 
arm through hers and raising her to 
her feet. 

“What is your name?” inquired Lady 
Cunningham. 

“Willie Cullen.’’? 

At that moment a door opened some- 
where downstairs, and a fierce frizzling 
noise, accompanied by a strong smell of 
cooking, penetrated the house. 

“Mr. Cullen, you will find supper in 
the dining room. Has Anne had what 
she is to get?” 

“Yes. Her milk ten minutes ago, and 
the bandages need not be touched till 
morning. But if she does not sleep 
soon she must—she can’t—her strength 
will never hold out. I was strictly for- 
bidden to let you in—” the young man 
hesitated, and the thought occurred to 
him that he would probably be dis- 
missed for disobedience. “But it is 
her one chance.” 

He put his hand on the balustrade and 
asked as he took a step downwards. 

“Is she your only child?” 


the very highest rank in the medical profes- 
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“Yes,” replied Lady Cunningham, bit- 
terly, “and I, who have been kept from 
her when she needed me most, am un- 
fortunately her only mother.” And she 
passed through the open doorway. 

On a small bed in the corner of a 
large room lay a child, and, as Lady 
Cunningham entered, two pairs of dark 
eyes, so like each other, met together 
in glowing silence. The child ex- 
pressed no surprise either at her moth- 
er’s absence or at her presence, she had 
passed unconsciously through the great- 
est crisis of her life. 

Lady Cunningham knelt down on the 
floor on the left side of the bed. 

“Has that man gone away forever?” 
asked the child in the husky voice of 
one who has been long silent. 

“No, he’s gone away for supper,” re- 
plied Lady Cunningham in the same 
stage whisper. The child smiled. 

“He kept telling me I must go to 
sleep. Need I, mother?” 

“Certainly not. It would be very 
rude if you went to sleep the moment 
I came in.” 

“There were six of them round the 
bed,” whispered the child, “and they 
tied a handkerchief over my face. It 
was very hot.” 

“It is very hot,” said Lady Cunning- 
ham, turning the child’s pillow. She 
then walked to the window and threw 
it open. A multitude of sparrows, 
startled from the old pear tree where 
they were roosting flew around in twit- 
tering disorder. 

“What a lot of birds,” said Anne. 

Lady Cunningham returned to her 
kneeling position and passed her arm 
under the child’s head. 

“Yes, indeed, and I'll tell you some- 
thing about them. Ever so long ago, 
before this house was built, all the 
birds in the whole world met together 
to try a race and see who could fly 
nearest the sun.” 

“Who started them?” asked the child. 

“The Owl, because he’s a silly fellow 
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and only cares to race to the moon. 

“Everybody thought the eagle would 
win, and sure enough the instant they 
were off he, with his great wings, had 
soared in a moment far above the oth- 
ers. Up, up he went, till the town was 
a speck, and the sea just a mark be- 
low him. He was above the hills, 
above the clouds, above the very stars, 
and so near the sun that he thought he 
would die of heat. He poised a mo- 
ment with outspread wings, too tired 
to fly higher, but certain of the prize, 
when the most extraordinary thing hap- 
pened. He felt a rustling at his side 
and out from delicious down under his 
wing sprang a tiny wren, hardly bigger 
than a bee, and, in a moment, shot 
above him a thousand feet into the air. 
The wren struck the sun. The heat 
was fearful, and it drew up the feath- 
ers on his little head into the strangest 
shape, like an open fan, he was afraid 
they would never be tidy agaih. Bright 
burning drops of molten gems tipped 
each tuft with glowing sparks of fire, 
the little fan on his head has never 
shut itself, for the prize was his and 
he, and all his children after him, have 
been called the Golden Crested Wrens 
ever since.” 

“It was very disappointing for the 
eagle,” said Anne. 

“Yes, at first it was, but wait till you 
hear about him. He thought, being 
kind, that he would hover as high up 
as he could in case the wren and his 
grand gold crown were blown away 
going home. Well, while he waited a 
shower of dazzling drops fell on the 
eagle’s back. He thought it was rain- 
ing and shook himself. Again his feath- 
ers seemed on fire and again he flapped 
himself, and he has been shaking and 
flapping ever since, but he has never 
been able to get rid of the brilliant 
bars that score his noble head and 
stately wings with glittering stripes, 
and he and his descendants are called 
the Golden Eagle to this day.” 
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“How nice,” said the child. “I feel 
ever so happy since you've come in. 
But I’m very hot. Do you think the 
window would go more open.” 

Lady Cunningham crossed the room 
and looked out. The summer night had 
shrouded nature’s wide expanse, and 
neither in blue depths nor shadowy 
earth was there voice or sound. The 
vast dome above was filled with a 
thousand silent suns, and in all this 
mighty universe there seemed nothing 
so great as Hope. 

“Oh, God grant me her life,” she 
prayed, and aloud said, 

“I’m very hot, too, that comes of rac- 
ing with wrens in this weather, but 
wait a minute and you'll be as cold as 
a key, for I’m going to tell you of the 
greatest storm that ever raged in Scot- 
land.” She returned to her position 
with her arms round the child. 

“Just here, on this very spot where 
we now are, stood the Black Friar’s 
monastery where a lot of monks lived 


together, and it was one of their rules 
to go every night to the chapel at the 


end of their garden to pray. Well, 
one night, it was Christmas Eve, a ter- 
rible storm swept the whole country. 
The wind howled round Arthur’s Seat 
and burst with the thud of waves upon 
the house.’ The child instinctively 
drew nearer to her mother. “The Holy 
Fathers were afraid that if they ven- 
tured out they would be blown away, 
so when midnight came they just went 
to bed instead of going to church. 
Next morning it was calm and sunny, 
and the whole country lay under deep 
snow. The monks went into the gar- 
den and found that all round the 
chapel were hundreds and hundreds of 
little footprints marking the snow. The 
beasts in the neighborhood had heard 
that the monks were too cowardly to 
go out, so the whole four-footed crea- 
tion had gone to church in their place. 
There were marks of big beasts and 
little beasts, and beasts with sharp 
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toes and beasts with hoofs and beasts 
with soft puds. There were beasts that 
ran, and beasts that jumped, and 
beasts that hopped—” Anne's eyes 
closed and her breath came and went 
with gentle regularity. 

“Oh, God may she sleep,” prayed 
Lady Cunningham. 

“And beasts that hopped,” prompted 
the child drowsily. 

“And good beasts and bad beasts,” 
pursued her mother hardly daring to 
breathe, “and hairy beasts and woolly 
beasts and furry beasts and—” At that 
moment Lady Cunningham was star- 
tled almost into exclamation by a sud- 
den glow that dispeHed the darkness. 
She turned to see what it was and 
found that a harvest moon was pour- 
ing through the open window its flood 
of silent splendor. The old house was 
wreathed in rays of dreamy delight, 
which also illuminated the time-stained 
sick room with bright beams that had 
sped a million miles to work this trans- 
formation. But the glowing depths of 
the whole starry Heaven was as chill 
darkness compared to the radiance of 
Divine love, powerless to die, that 
transfigured with living light this anx- 
ious mother’s heart, as turning from 
the moon-lit window to the dark 
shadows where she knelt, she saw that 
her child slept. 


There is, in Edinburgh, a piece of his- 
torical ground known as Gray Friar’s 
churchyard—where Scotland signed her 
Solemn League and Covenant. Itisa 
gloomy place, and aggressive houses, 
with morbid curiosity, press so closely 
round it, that, for want of room to dis- 
sipate in peace, graves of the dead are 
forced to infect and corrode the very 
homes of the living. Summer and win- 
ter alike, a dank mist broods low, as if 
no wind that ever blew could lift the 
breath left on this spot by countless 
mourning hearts (themselves long dead) 
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that linger yet about each loved one’s 
grave, 

In this spot, then, and in its darkest 
corner, called the Covenanter’s alley, 
at the extreme end of the long walk 
and facing it, stands a handsome time 
worn tomb which bears the following 
inscription: 

Sacred 
to the memory of 
Sir Robert Cunningham, Baronet, of 
Craig. 
Born Dec. 11th, 1692. 
4th, 1749 


Died January 


Good Words. 
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and of 
Dame Anne Gilmour of Blyth, widow 
of the above. 
Born October 23rd, 1701. 
4th, 1758. 
Also of their only child 

Anne Cunningham, who underwent the 
cruel amputation of one of her limbs at 
the tender age of seven, surviving it, in 
the full possession of all her faculties 
to the great age of ninety-eight years. 

Born August 10th, 1720. Died 

September 3rd, 1818. 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


Died March 
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In days of old no higher praise could 
be bestowed upon a virtuous ruler, 
than that he was the protector of the 
poor and defended the rights of the 
helpless. The idea still lingers in some 
old-fashioned communities. But in the 
bustle of modern civilization other 
maxims prevail. We help those who 
can help us in return. The “father of 
the fatherless” is looked upon as a sen- 
timental “faddist.” Efforts to see that 
“such as are in need and necessity 
have right” are resented as interfer- 
ence with parental authority or as 
tending to pauperize the people. To 
let things take their course is the law 
of society, passionately adhered to by 
who occupy the comfortable 
places. Especially is this the case in 
regard to children. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the community at large 
has a vital interest in their welfare and 
bringing up, it is disinclined to meddle, 
and is disposed to wash its hands of 
responsibility and leave everything to 
the parents, in hopes that all will come 
right in the end. It may, however, be 
of interest to consider some of the 
rights which children possess, and how 
far those rights are recognized by law, 
and protected in the administration of 
government. It may also be useful 
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to point out the natural punishment 
which overtakes the community, in the 
shape of crime, poverty, and expense, 
for neglecting the sacred duty of pro- 
tecting the rights of helpless children. 
The law recognizes that a child has 
rights even before it is born. It is in 
the interest of the unborn infant, as 
well as in that of the mother, that the 
attempt to procure abortion has been 
made a criminal offence in our penal 
code. The risk of injury to the latter, 
although a contingency which, in fatal 
cases, is punishable by death, is by 
no means, the sole consideration. Even 
where no apparent injury is done to 
the mother, the destruction of the in- 
fant life is treated as a_ statutory 
crime of the gravest description. It ig 
also in the interest of the unborn child 
that, in most civilized countries, a re- 
straint is placed on the employment of 
pregnant women. The subject was dis- 
cussed at the Berlin Labor Confer- 
ence fifteen years ago, when it was 
agreed by the nations represented that 
women should be prohibited from 
working in factories both before and 
after childbirth. This reform, to which 
Great Britain was pledged equally with 
other countries, has been carried out 
by several continental nations, but al- 
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though many Factory Acts have been 
passed here since the Berlin conference, 
no effort has been made to redeem the 
pledge we gave. The interests of 
modern industry are too strong for 
Governments and Parliaments, and the 
rights of the children of working-class 
mothers have to go to the wall. It is 
true that by law women may not be 
employed for a period of one month 
after their confinement; but no pro- 
tection whatever is afforded them 
against employment during the equally 
critical time immediately preceding 
childbirth, and, as the law is practi- 
eally a dead letter, few women can re- 
sist the importunity of employers even 
for the prescribed month. 

As soon as a child is born into the 
“world, it is endowed with certain defi- 
nite civil rights. It is entitled to be 
fed, clothed, lodged, and educated till 
of an age to take care of itself. All 
children are in a condition of depend- 
ence whether their parents are rich 
or poor. Nature gives to all children a 
fairly equal start. Ninety per cent. of 
the children of the poorest parents are 
born healthy. It is the mother not the 
child that suffers from starvation while 
the latter is in the womb. All begin 
equally helpless with an equal right to 
be maintained. The child’s claim is 
in the first instance upon its family. 
Every father must provide a home for 
his children. He is under a recognized 
obligation to feed, clothe, and other- 
wise maintain them. If he neglects 
this duty wilfully, the State is under 
an obligation in vindication of the 
child’s rights to step in and punish 
him; if he cannot perform it through 
adversity, or incapacity to find work, 
the State is bound by law to provide 
relief for his children, though it should 
do so in a fashion calculated to keep 
the sense of parental responsibility un- 
impaired. The family is the proper 
“atmosphere” in which boys and girls 
should be brought up. It is the pri- 
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meval condition in which humanity has 
been developed; and although modern 
civilization is breaking down the influ- 
ences of home in every rank of society, 
it is part of the duty and wisdom of 
the State to preserve as much of this 
institution as is still left. In modern 
arrangements a lamentable tendency is 
shown to abolish as far as possible the 
home. “Slum” children, who form so 
large a part of the population of great 
cities, are herded in filthy dens and 
have no “home.” Deserted children 
and orphans, whose care is entirely un- 
dertaken by the State, are often 
brought up by machinery in large insti- 
tutions, instead of being boarded out 
in families, or cared for in small artifi- 
cial homes. Girls and boys should be 
brought up together. That is Nature’s 
law, and each sex has a good influence 
on the other. But the principle of 
bringing up children en bloc, and with 
complete separation of boys from girls, 
is not confined to those whose guar- 
dianship is undertaken by the State. 
The rich man’s child is also, with but 
few exceptions, during a great part of 
its youth, placed in a boarding school 
only with companions of its own sex, 
and thus deprived of home influence at 
the most critical period of its life. 
The child’s claim on its family is the 
first but not the only claim to which 
its birth into the world entitles it. In 
the second place, it has a claim upon 
society. Where parents neglect to feed 
or shelter their children, or are unable 
to fulfil this elementary obligation, so- 
ciety is bound to step into the breach. 
Either it must compel the parents to 
perform their duty in this respect, or it 
must perform the duty for them. The 
law recognizes the separate rights of 
children. In regard to protection of 
life and limb, they are placed on the 
same footing as adults. Society, it is 
true, shuffles off its obligations in this 
connection, as far as it can, upon a 
voluntary organization—the Society for 
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the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
It is this voluntary body which sees 
that the provisions of the law, in the 
case of brutal parents or employers, 
are properly carried into effect. But 
the responsibility of society is not the 
less absolute. Recognition is also given 
to their right to be maintained. If 
the Poor Law were properly adminis- 
tered, there should be no such thing 
as a starving destitute child. The re- 
cent circular of the Local Government 
Board has proclaimed their rights. In 
the case of destitute orphans or de- 
serted children the State is legally 
bound to take permanent charge of 
them; they are entitled to be fed, 
clothed, and educated at the public ex- 
pense. The children of paupers and of 
persons who have been sent to prison, 
leaving their families without the 
means of subsistence, are entitled to 
be maintained by society until their 
parents are again in a position to fulfil 
their obligations to them. In these 
cases, it must be admitted that society 
does its best to shirk the full measure 
of its obligation. Far from consulting 
the best interests of the children who 
are thrown upon its care, society in too 
many cases makes cheapness the first 
consideration. Boys and girls under 
the guardianship of the State are, un- 
der the idea that it is economical, 
herded together in great institutions, 
where home and family life give place 
to an unelastic system of mental and 
physical drill. The individual care and 
attention so their well- 
being at the most impressionable pe- 
riod of their lives becomes an impossi- 
bility. Destitute children of tender 
age, who ought to be placed in homes, 
ure sent to industrial schools. These 
were established originally for young 
people, who, through their character or 
surroundings, were developing a ten- 
dency to crime. They are supported 
chiefly by grants from the Consolidated 
Fund, partly by the labor of the chil- 
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dren, and in a small degree by volun- 
tary contributions. In order to save 
the rates at the expense of the taxes 
many local authorities have invented 
an ingenious method of making a cheap 
disposition of perfectly innocent chil- 
dren by relegating them to these semi- 
penal establishments. Many years 
ago I found a baby six years old in 
an industrial school, who had been 
taken before a police mayistrate in 
London and charged with the mons- 
trous crime of being “found destitute.” 
He had been found guilty and sen- 
tenced to detention in an industrial 
school till sixteen—ten years penal 
servitude. I tried to rescue him and 
commit him to the charge of Dr. Bar- 
nardo. But even the Home Secretary 
of the day, though admitting the cru- 
eity and injustice of the sentence, could 
not rescue him, and he had to serve 
his time. This year I met with him 
again, a well-grown lad, about to be 
turned out into the world to gain his 
living. He had learnt to darn stock- 
ings. That was the pitiful accom- 
plishment with which he was about to 
face the world and gain his livelihood. 
Dr. Barnardo would have taught him 
a trade, and probably sent him out to 
Canada. 

Society, which is so indifferent to the 
rights of children, is very keen to 
maintain those of parents. It is the 
easiest way of getting the children off 
its hands. Having once removed chil- 
dren from the influence of bad parents, 
it is clearly the duty and interest of the 
State to complete what it has under- 
taken and to see that they grow up 
to be virtuous men and women. But 
false economy is again made the rul- 
ing factor. To the criminal and va- 
grant classes children are frequently a 
valuable asset. Advantage is taken of 
this fact by public authority to get rid 
of the burden of supporting the fami- 
lies of these scamps and idlers. They 
are encouraged to use the workhouse 
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as a mere temporary convenience. In 
this fashion children are shuffied in and 
out according to the opportunities af- 
forded for making money out of them, 
and are thus defrauded of all con- 
tinuity in their bringing up. The right 
of a parent to his children is absolute. 
They can at any moment be torn away 
from school and carried off to races 
and fairs to earn money by begging, 
for their parents or for those to whom 
their parents hire them out. When 
times are slatk they are returned to 
burden the rates and corrupt the chil- 
dren with whom they are associated. 
In the end they cost society, as inmates 
of a prison, many times the sum they 
would have cost as regular inmates of 
a school. 

Having considered the rights of chil- 
dren in general, let us examine more 
particularly their rights at various pe- 
riods of their lives. Babies up to the 
age of three are entitled to three things: 
to be fed, to be clothed, and to be 
lodged. Of these the first is the most 
important. The right to be lodged is 
one which is necessarily shared by the 
family as a whole. Mankind, in its 
primitive state, recognized as common 
property air, light, and water. In 
cities, masses of our people are de- 
prived of the first two; and in villages, 
of the last. Without air, light, and 
water, children cannot grow up healthy. 
They are as essential to their physical 
development as proper nutrition. Tene- 
ments which serve as home for a large 
portion of the laboring class are crimi- 
nally deficient in this respect. Nor 
can the fault be laid to the door of the 
people themselves, who are in total ig- 
norance of all sanitary and hygienic 
laws, in spite of free and compulsory 
education, and who are helpless to bet- 
ter the conditions under which they are 
huddled together in unhealthy, ill-con- 
structed dwellings. 

A baby’s first elementary right is to 
its mother’s milk. Amongst the wealth- 
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ier classes it has been robbed of it, to 
an ever increasing degree, through the 
indolence of mothers to whom the sac- 
rifice of pleasure entailed by feeding 
their infants outweighs all other con- 
siderations. The poor might well be 
excused for following an example set 
by the highest members of society. 
But they find a better excuse in the 
circumstances of their destitution. It 
is one of the most deplorable features 
of our industrial system that mothers 
are torn from their new-born children 
to work in factories, or at some other 
form of hard labor. This subject oc- 
cupied a great deal of attention at the 
Berlin Labor Conference, where it was 
admitted to be one of the most serious 
of industrial questions. In the result, 
it was agreed that the employment of 
women should be prohibited for a fixed 
period after childbirth. This conclu- 
sion was arrived at in the interests 
of the child. On the Continent it is 
necessary that it should grow up, fit to 
be a soldier or the mother of soldiers. 

If society cannot afford babies their 
mother’s milk, it should at least be 
made possible to bring them up by 
hand, Widespread ignorance exists 
regarding proper methods of doing this. 
This ignorance is discreditable to so- 
ciety. Its deleterious effects can 
scarcely be exaggerated; and yet the 
mischief could easily be prevented if 
proper instruction in this and kindred 
domestic subjects were provided for 
girls in the national schools. Salutary 
changes in the curriculum of these 
schools may remedy the evil in moth- 
ers of a future generation; but it is also 
the duty of society to find means to 
check it by methods which will reach 
ignorant mothers of to-day. Some 
municipalities have attempted, in a 
most creditable manner, to provide 
such a remedy. There are populous 
districts, in London and other large 
cities, where the local authority makes 
a practice of distributing leaflets for 
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the instruction of mothers in the feed- 
ing and general bringing up of their 
children. House to house visiting is 
another admirable method by which 
the same end is sought, affording the 
most useful scope for enlisting the ser- 
vices of women in the work of social 
improvement. But in many places the 
most profound knowledge of the proper 
way of feeding an infant would be 
of no avail. Medical authority is 
agreed that the only substitute for hu- 
man milk is diluted cows’ milk. Cows’ 
milk is not to be had. Parliament has 
passed measures to ensure the provi- 
sion of wholesome milk to the con- 
sumer, but neither the Local Govern- 
ment Board nor the local authority 
takes the trouble to enforce them. 
There are isolated examples of munici- 
palities that have put the law in force; 
some few have even opened depots of 
their own where milk is supplied, at 
practically nominal cost, in sealed bot- 
tles which contain carefully regulated 
meals for infants of varying age. But 
these enterprises are by many con- 
demned on behalf of ratepayers on the 
ground of expense. 

The evidence gathered by the Com- 
mittee on Physical Deterioration in re- 
lation to infant mortality has proved 
the extreme gravity of this question 
of improper feeding. In spite of im- 
proved sanitation, and of an increase of 
prosperity amongst the working classes 
in this country, the rate of mortality 
amongst infants under a year old has 
advanced in urban districts during the 
last quarter of a century. The increase 
is particularly alarming in respect to 
those infantile diseases which are at- 
tributable to artificial feeding; for, 
comparing the quinquennial period 
1873-1877 with the five years 1898-1902, 
the death-rate from these complaints 
shows an increase of more than 70 per 
cent. in the urban, and of nearly 70 
per cent, in the rural counties. These 
facts are not new. They have always 
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been accessible to administrative au- 
thority, and should long ago have pro- 
voked the interference of Government. 
The public have recently been made 
aware, by the attention given to this 
subject in the Press and elsewhere, of 
the extent of the mischief. It has 
created widespread horror and indig- 
nation throughout the country. The 
Government alone appear, through long 
familiarity, to have remained unmoved 
and unconvinced. 

The child has barely emerged from 
infancy when it is compelled, in this 
country, to go to school. Whatever dis- 
advantage this may bring—as, for in- 
stance, in the case of children in the 
country, who would distinctly benefit 
by having a longer period for healthy 
development in the open air—it cer- 
tainly affords public authority an ad- 
mirable opportunity for seeing that the 
rights of children are duly observed. 
A great deal, if not all, of the mis- 
chief contracted in babyhood through 
malnutrition and the general ignorance 
and neglect of parents, is still at the 
early age at which children go to 
school remediable. They are _ there 
placed continuously under the eye of 
authority. There is neither reason nor 
excuse for ignoring their ordinary hu- 
man claim upon society, which eould 
so easily perform its obligations tow- 
ards them in these circumstances. In 
the first place, the health and con- 
dition of all children in the national 
schools should be regularly and sys- 
tematically inspected. Their growth, 
weight, hearing, sight, physical de- 
fects, &c., should be investigated and 
recorded by qualified medical inspect- 
ors. The homes could then be visited, 
and instructions given to parents in 
individual cases, or children requiring 
special treatment placed under medical 
care either at the expense of the parent 
or of the public. Medical relief, it 
should be noted, does not pauperize the 
parent, and there is no excuse for 
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robbing the child of its right to it. 
Moreover, bodily inspection even by an 
observant teacher, would exercise a 
most excellent influence in the chil- 
dren’s homes: an immediate inquiry 
into the cause of a black eye, or a 
weal, would restrain much of the cru- 
elty and harsh treatment which now 
goes unchecked and unpunished. Med- 
ical examination does not in any way 
undermine parental responsibility; and, 
whereas the cost is small, the economic 
consequences of neglect are so enor- 
mous as to be beyond calculation. The 
Royal Commission on Physical Train- 
ing in Scotland, and the Committee on 
Physical Deterioration, emphatically 
recommended, in their reports, that a 
systematized medical inspection of chil- 
dren at school should be imposed as a 
public duty on every education author- 
ity. Why has the Board of Education 
taken no step to carry out this recom- 
mendation? It could give notice in 
this year’s Code that, after a reason- 
able interval, no public grant would 
be made to schools which failed to pro- 
vide a system of medical inspection 
approved by the Board. It is im- 
portant that it should be left to local 
discretion to construct schemes adapted 
to the requirements of different locali- 
ties. A universal system, applied alike 
to slum neighborhoods and to country 
districts, would be obviously a grave 
error. What the authorities in White- 
hall might with advantage prescribe is 
—the particular points to be observed 
and recorded. The importance of ob- 
taining accurate knowledge concerning 
the health and physique of the rising 
generation is obvious. Remedies can- 
not be effectually applied until the en- 
tire truth is known. At present the 
physical condition of the child popula- 
tion is involved in doubt and uncer- 
tainty. A number of persons, who have 
had extensive experience of various as- 
pects of child life in the schools, have 
placed their knowledge at the disposal 
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of public committees of inquiry. From 
their evidence it has been clearly gath- 


‘ered, firstly, that the most unsatisfac- 


tory and detrimental conditions pre- 
vail amongst a large section of school- 
children; and, secondly, that very lit- 
tle is done by public authority to cope 
with the evil. Serious attempts at re- 
form must commence by inventing 
machinery whereby complete informa- 
tion may be obtained, and a scientific 
method of classification initiated in 
respect to this important section of our 
population. Ailing children should be 
kept under continuous observation and 
subjected to proper medical treatment. 
Where parents are unable to pay, the 
cost should be defrayed, on grounds of 
national economy alone, by public au- 
thority. It is bad economy to neglect 
children. You pay in after life an enor- 
mous price for anything you save while 
they are young. 

The question of providing meals for 
hungry children in the schools has been 
recently forced on public attention. 
Insufficient nutrition is known to be 
at the bottom of most of the ailments 
of school children, and the provision 
of means by which they can be prop- 
erly fed is the most urgent practical 
necessity. The right of children in 
this respect having received public 
recognition as the result of urgent 
representations made in the House of 
Commons, it is no longer necessary to 
argue the case. In a recent circular to 
local authorities, the central bureau at 
Whitehall has admitted the principle 
that necessitous children are entitled to 
relief, and that applications made on 
their behalf by teachers or school man- 
agers to the Boards of Guardians must 
be promptly attended to. The question 
has now reached the practical stage of 
inquiry as to the best means of ad- 
ministering this relief. It must be 
admitted, however, that the Govern- 
ment have done little to help in the 
elucidation of the problem. On the 
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contrary, by appointing a Committee of 
junior officials to revise the conclu- 
sions of the former Committee of sen- 
ior officials and of the Royal Commis- 
sion, and ruling the application of pub- 
lic funds for the purpose of school 
meals as outside their scope of refer- 
ence, the Board of Education has done 
its best to block the way to official ac- 
tion in the matter. This attitude is the 
less comprehensible when it is reflected 
how easily the provision of these meals 
could be made an effective instrument 
of education. If the older girls in the 
schools were made to assist in the 
preparation of meals for the destitute 
children, they would be receiving prac- 
tical instruction of the greatest possibie 
utility. The organizing of the service 
and the discipline of the table would 
benefit old and young. Meals are not 
necessary in all schools, though in 
many places a meal to which children 
were admitted on payment would be 
a great boon to workers. They could 
be fed better and cheaper than at 
home. Medical authority should pre- 
scribe the general diet, and special diet 
for ailing children. The prevailing 
method of leaving the provision of free 
meals to private charity has, undoubt- 
edly, an undermining effect upon pa- 
rental responsibility. This would not 
be the case were public authority sub- 
stituted for private charity. The ap- 
plication of public money to this pur- 
pose would involve its recovery from 
those parents who have the means to 
feed their children, but have neglected 
to do so. It would be as much a stimu- 
lus to parental responsibility, as medi- 
cal inspection would be a stimulus to 
the kindlier treatment of children in 
their homes. 

The child, being compelled to go to 
school, is naturally entitled to look to 
the school authority, which has daily 
notice of its condition, for the general 
protection of its rights. The School 


Authority should be its guardian and 
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protector. Cleanliness should, in the 
first instance, be strictly enforced. All 
public elementary schools ought to be 
provided with proper accommodation 
for washing. Yet, so reluctant are the 
authorities even to encourage the 
activity of schoolmasters and school 
managers in this respect, that there 
are instances of schools in populous 
districts being kept waiting for years 
for official sanction to erect a suitable 
apparatus for washing. In other re- 
spects, also, the lavatory accommoda- 
tion in many of the schools is so insani- 
tary as to be a public scandal. Then 
there is the question of clothing. It is 
a cruelty to compel children to remain 
at their lessons, for hours together, 
whilst insufficiently clad. Without any 
expenditure of public money, much 
could be done by rigorously following 
up such cases as may be due to the 
neglect or ignorance of parents. Care 
for the physical condition of the chil- 
dren by no means ends with feeding 
and medical inspection. It is equally 
the duty of the public authority to see 
that the schools themselves are kept 
in a state conducive, and not deroga- 
tory, to health. There is often no at- 
tempt at ventilation. This is particu- 
larly the case, strangely enough, in 
rural schools, where the atmosphere in 
which lessons are carried on is often 
quite insupportable to a visitor com- 
ing in from the fresh air outside. It 
should hardly be necessary to point out 
that schools ought to be properly 
warmed in winter; yet there are schools 
in Ireland where the heating arrange- 
ments are left to the children, who 
have to carry turf in their arms to 
school every morning in order to pro- 
vide themselves with a fire. Too often 
the conditions of school life not only 
fail to act as a preventive, but even 
make physical deterioration worse than 
it is through neglect at home. If, how- 
ever, it is the duty of public authority 
to make school life healthy, the chil- 

















dren have equally a right that school 
should be made a place of happiness. 
The lives of thousands of children are 
so wretched in their home surround- 
ings that society owes it to them to 
make reparation at least by securing 
a measure of joy and contentment at 
school. In well-managed schools, under 
good teachers, this is done. But it is 
melancholy to record that there are 
numbers of public elementary schools 
where these desirable conditions are 
far from prevailing. The public is 
searcely aware of the extent to which 
many schools are made a place of 
terror to young children by the use of 
the cane—a practice which has been 
abandoned in schools in every civilized 
country except our own. Infants are 
frequently beaten, by ignorant and 
brutal teachers, for no worse crime 
than the failure to sit still. Everybody 
who knows anything about anatomy is 
aware of the necessity, to all young 
things, of moving the limbs almost in- 
cessantly. There is a sound physiologi- 
cal reason for it in nature, connected 
with the manner in which the circula- 
tion of the blood compels muscular 
activity in all living creatures that are 
growing. It is shameful to reflect that 
this physical impulse is punished in a 
degrading fashion by the callous and 
uninstructed. But the case may also 
be viewed in another aspect. Punish- 
ment is generally inflicted by caning 
on the hand. The hand is the organ 
which differentiates us most from 
beasts. It is something in the nature 
of a sacrilege to select this beautiful 
portion of the body, with its wonderful 
and delicate structure, for chastise- 


ment. If the human being must be 
struck at all, there are other and 
coarser muscles, lIéss_ differentiated 


from those of animals, where blows 
may be inflicted, with scarcely less hu- 
The National Review. 
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niliation to the individual, but at least 
without risk of injury. 

I have now called attention to some 
of the rights possessed by children dur- 
ing the period in which they cannot 
protect themselves, but are dependent 
on their parents and the community at 


large. One most important class of 
rights I have not touched on, their 
rights as wage-earners when their ser- 
vices begin to be of value to society. 
Space does not permit of the considera- 
tion of these rights in this article. 
Children are entitled to protection as 
laborers against the greed of parents 
on one side and employers on the other. 
Such protection is imperfectly and 
grudgingly conceded to them by vari- 
ous statutes. But little reform can be 
expected in the protection of older chil- 
dren, until the conscience of society is 
awakened to the shameful injustice 
perpetrated on the younger and more 
helpless. Some of the best of our 
statesmen and _ philanthropists | still 
stolidly refuse to recognize the claim of 
the helpless infants whom we force to 
come into our schools. Miserable as 
many are, it is not then too late to 
save them. Good food and proper care 
from that time forward would undo 
most of the mischief done in infancy 
and develop them into strong and 
healthy men and women. But, like 
the Levite in the parable, we look at 
them, and pass by on the other side. 
We salve our consciences with some 
plausible maxim about parental re- 
sponsibility and leave them to their 
fate. And later on we receive from 
our criminals, our lunatics, our crip- 
ples, our incurables, and our paupers 
the just reward of our deeds, the just 
punishment of the injustice of which 
they were victims in their helpless 
infancy. 
John E. Gorst. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE WARS OF THE ROSEs. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Up to a certain: point, all was car- 
ried out as Simon Toste had planned 
it. He sent a letter in advance to 
London by a trusty man of his own, 
warning his cousin the merchant to 
expect the party. They started at 
dead of night from the priest’s house 
at King’s Hall, and by morning were 
many miles from Ruddiford on the 
south road. 

The two worthy brothers, in black, 
with high hats, the picture of smug 
respectability, rode their stout nags be- 
side the litter which carried Dame 
Kxate and her supposed niece, wrapped 
up and disguised, so far as possible, as 
a2 young woman of the middle class. 
Black Andrew, in plain leather and 
Steel, armed to the teeth, but without 
a sign of belonging to any great house, 
rode a few yards in advance. Behind 
came a pack-horse with the baggage, 
and two old servants of the Toste 
brothers, who, though discreet and si- 
lent men, were unaware who it was 
that the litter really contained. They 
knew that their masters and Black An- 
drew were going to town on business 
connected with Sir William’s will; that 
was enough for them. 

It was not an uncommon thing to 
see such a quiet little travelling party 
on the high road. There was nothing 
about them, no valuable horse-flesh, 
gay dress, or rich convoy, to tempt an 
attack by vagabonds of high or low de- 
gree, who knew very well, also, that 
sturdy folks of this plain kind were 
often a harder nut to crack than those 
who made more show. 

At the same time, marauding par- 
ties from the two armies made the 
road more unsafe than usual and by 


Black Andrew’s advice,—given, it * 
true, with a certain twinkle in his dar 
eyes—the Masters Toste and their part 
kept as much as possible to lanes anu 
by-ways, always bearing towards Lon- 
don, but travelling as the crow may 
be supposed to fly, rather than as the 
road led. Andrew’s notion of a crow’s 
flight was at times original. Timothy, 
anxious, cautious, but ignorant, was 
often seriously puzzled about his bear- 
ings. Simon showed a more cheerful 
confidence. 

“Seemeth to me, friend Andrew,” 
Timothy suggested, “that you bear too 
much to the south in this cross-country 
way of yours.” 

“Nothing of the sort, Master Timo- 
thy,” Andrew growled; and any sus 
picion of being misled might have been 
on his side, so grimly did he squint 
upon Timothy from the corner of his 
eye. “Look you, there is the sun,” he 
said, “and there is the moon. Our 
way lies south-east; you will not dis- 
pute it. If I lead you on a more 
easterly track, you will find yourselves 
presently on the shores of the North 
Sea. Trust me; I know the country 
well. Nay, if you doubt me, I'll back 
to Ruddiford, and leave yuu and Mas- 
ter Simon to cross this common and 
thread yonder woods without a guide.” 

“My good friend,” said Timothy, 
“never threaten what you will never 
earry out.” . His severe mouth and 
hollow cheeks relaxed into a smile as 
he pointed at the litter, making its slow 
way along the edge of a wide common 
that broke gradually on the horizon 
into forest. Black Andrew also smiled. 
“The counsel is good,” he said. As he 
turned and rode on in advance of the 
party, be was still smiling. 

It was evening when they had passed 
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rouga » corner of the forest and 
came out upon a place where a steep 
‘one led down to the high-road. They 

ould see it winding along, muddy and 
yellow, through the valley. Half a 
‘mile further on it crossed a long and 
‘narrow bridge over a stream that 
“spread into green marshes, so that the 
‘road for some distance on each side 
was boggy and deep. At the further 
end of the bridge there was a little 
stone house where the collector of tolls 
lived. Had it not been for the Abbey 
whose servant he was, the bridge would 
long ago have fallen into ruin and the 
place become impassable; but yet his 
calling in these days was a dangerous 
one. 

The evening was mild, the sunset 
light soft and beautiful. All the 
woods were flushed with spring. Gray 
in the distance, a church tower stood 
“against the clear eastern sky, and 
“bout it were clustered the red and 
thatched roofs of a village; it was ata 


wayside inn beyond the village, rather 
than at the Abbey a mile away in the 
fields, hidden by a shoulder of purple 


ploughed hill, that the little party 
meant to rest a few hours that night. 

Black Andrew advised Simon and 
‘Timothy to keep near the litter in the 
shadow of the wood, while he rode a 
few yards along the lane to inspect the 
bridge and the stretch of road. It was 
a place where outlaws were apt to take 
their stand, to ride suddenly down on 
any rich company, ill guarded, who 
might be approaching the bridge. An- 
drew wished to make sure that no 
such evil-doers would interfere with 
him and his charge on their way down 
to the high-road. His attention, how- 
ever, was suddenly attracted from the 
immediate neighborhood of ditch and 
clustered bushes, in which, to-day, no 
marauders seemed to be hiding, to cer- 
tain sounds, measured, musicai, and 
strange, coming from the north-west 
along the road up the valley. He 
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dismounted quickly, and led his horse 
cautiously forward to a place where 
he had a longer view of the road. 

A procession was advancing, black 
against the sunset, yet flashing with 
many points of light that flared in the 
evening air. There were a troop of 
horsemen riding at a foot’s pace; there 
were a number of men on foot, two 
and two, carrying a tall crucifix, cen- 
sers and torches and candles, chanting 
und singing as they came; there was 
a great coach, drawn by six horses and 
hung with black and silver, with torch- 
bearers walking on each side of it, 
splashing through the miry way. Then 
came a gentleman riding alone, sway- 
ing wearily in the saddle, a black cloak 
and long black trappings covering 
horse and rider. Then more singiug 
men with torches, then litters and 
pack-horses, with a second troop of 
armed horsemen bringing up the rear. 
And the Miserere rose and fell with sol- 
emn monotony, and all the valley 
seemed filled with hoarse music, bar- 
baric, yet thrilling and stately, while 
the hills echoed back the waves of 
sound. The long scattered line trav- 
elled along securely, for there were 
few outlaws desperate enough to earn 
an eternal curse by attacking a funeral 
procession, richly formed as it might 
be. 
“The devil, my masters! we have 
come too quickly,” Andrew muttered 
between his teeth, when he had for 
some minutes considered the slow- 
moving spectacle. 

“Nay, good Andrew, too slowly,” a 
clear voice said close to his ear. 

He started round to see Mistress 
Meg standing behind him, with Dame 
Kate hobbling up behind, and the two 
brothers in the rear. 

There was a strange brightness in 
Margaret’s face, so thin and ethereal; 
her eyes were full of light as they fol- 
lowed that weary figure riding alone 
behind the great coach. Of what was 
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he thinking, Harry Marlowe, while 
with an almost unnatural loyalty he 
conveyed his father’s dead wife home 
to his father’s house? The girl who 
had disappeared from his life—was 
there any room for her in those melan- 
choly thoughts of his? Or were they 
all filled with the pain of once more 
leaving that other Margaret, and re- 
turning south to bury his dead while 
she and the King and their little army 
pressed on northward? 

Mistress Meg’s question was not so 
positively answered as it would have 
been a few days before. It had been 
impossible to silence the old nurse. 
Dame Kate had talked and talked 
through the long hours of all that had 
happened since the siege of Ruddiford 
began. Meg now knew the true tale 
of the three straws, and much more be- 
side. Lord Marlowe's reputation did not 
suffer in Dame Kate’s hands. To her 
mind, at least, there was no doubt of 
his love for Meg, his passionate grief 
at losing her; a touch of craziness, if 
you will, but no disloyalty. To the 
Queen, he was a courtier who placed a 
faithful devotion to a losing cause be- 
fore every other duty; to Margaret, a 
lover whose passion so possessed him 
that he forced himself, according to his 
nature, to set his duty before his love; 
to his own house and name, so loyal 
that even a wicked woman, a supposed 
murderess, who hated him and would 
have slain him if she could, claimed 
honor at his hands and must be fol- 
lowed by him to her burial. 

Dame Kate’s chatter, and her own 
calmer thoughts, had taught Meg to 
suspect that she had done Harry injus- 
tice. But not a word of this escaped 
her; and any change of plan seemed 
an impossibility. She could not now 
return to Ruddiford; she was too proud 
to change her mind again. Whatever 
the truth as to the Queen might be, she 
shrank from following her. In Lon- 


don, she had no friends with whom to 
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remain. She must press on, must hide 
from the faithful men who guarded her 
any lingering love for old England, any 
tremors at the thought of a cold green 
sea and mountains of snow, flowing 
and swelling between her and Harry 
for all life to come. The Italian sky, 
the famous beauty and glory of her 
mother’s city, had suddenly lost their 
attractive power. She remembered An- 
tonio, and shuddered. Little as Simon 
knew it, every look of Meg’s that fell 
on the gray English landscape as they 
travelled south had in it an agony of 
farewell. And now, to-night, it had 
needed no words to explain to her the 
meaning of that procession winding 
through the valley, or to point out to 
her keen young sight the tired horse- 
man stooping on his horse’s neck, just 
as he had stooped on Christmas Eve 
before her eyes kindled the light in his, 
making him at once free and a captive. 
Ah, this time he was too far off. TFol- 
lowing sad and stern in Isabel Mar- 
lowe’s funeral train, was he in thought 
mourning Meg Roden, lost and dead? 

Black Andrew stared at her with 
wonder in his eyes. Dame Kate mut- 
tered under her breath, “Now, if my 
Lord only knew,” but Simon nudged 
her to be still. The little group stood 
together at the edge of the high lane, 
and watched till the procession began 
to wind out of sight, till the long body 
of the great coach went swaying over 
the bridge, and the solitary horseman 
had followed it, and the voices of the 
singing men were muffled by the hill 
that began to rise between. 

“Truly,. Andrew,” Simon said with ir- 
ritation, “you have managed ill to 
bring us into such near contact. They 
will scarce travel through the night; 
we shall fall in with them in the vil- 
lage yonder; even if they abide at the 
Abbey, some of them will take the 
inn.” 

“Ay,” grumbled Timothy, “and even 
if they should travel by night, we 





















travel quicker and should fall in with 
them again. ’Tis an ill-managed busi- 
ness; as Mistress Meg says, we should 
have been before them.” 

Black Andrew took little notice of 
these remarks. He was watching his 
lady, and considering what her looks 
might mean. Perhaps some sudden 
fancy, for he had a lively brain, made 
him hope one knows not what. But 
soon he found that no such presump- 
tion was justified. 

“You thought to pass the night in 
yonder village, Andrew?’ she said, and 
the light had died in her eyes, and her 
voice was hollow and cold, like that 
of one alone in a desert world. “No; 
it is my will to pass on and travel 
through the night. Hurry! you will 
cross the bridge and be clear of the 
place before the procession has reached 
the Abbey and scattered itself. But 
hurry, I say! for there are many men 
there who will know us, and I will not 
be stayed in my journey. On to Lon- 
don town with all the haste you may.” 

Andrew’s dark bearded lips showed a 
gleam of white teeth, and his eyes 
were fixed on Meg, as she spoke, with 
a strange look not unlike fear. But he 
saluted, and turned to his horse. “As 
you will, mistress. The beasts are 
fresh enough, and I know a place 
where we can sup by the road-side, 
half-a-dozen miles further on. Get you 
back to your litter, then, and say not 
that Andrew delays you.” 

And so they followed Lady Mar- 
lowe’s funeral train across the bridge, 
and through the low straggling village 
where the people were standing at 
their doors, and past the paved road 
to the Abbey, which wound between 
high walls, and along which the sol- 
emn Miserere came echoing down, and 
the tramp of many feet was plainly to 
be heard. 

Meg had drawn tbe curtains of the 
litter close, and as her little cavalcade, 
slipping past unobserved, paced on 
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into the brown depths of evgning, she 
lay with her face hidden in her hands. 
The chance of life had brought her 
very near her love once again, and by 
her own will she was passing him by. 
It seemed that those funeral chants 
were not alone for Isabel; it was the 
happiness of their two lives that Harry 
and Meg were burying. For that the 
mourners mourned, and for that the 
Abbey bells chimed out heavily. 

Black Andrew’s party were not long 
allowed by their guide to keep the 
high road. Again he led them apart 
through lanes and by-ways, avoiding 
towns, gradually working southward, 
persistently keeping a little more to the 
right than Timothy would have done. 
It is possible that he, though not pre- 
tending to be very familiar with the 
way to London, would have led them 
there by a more direct journey, even 
though making little use of the great 
roads. But Black Andrew appeared 
sure of himself. His route took a long 
time, but seemed a secure one. It 
was impossible to hurry him; when 
Mistress Roden sternly gave orders for 
a better speed, his horse fell mysteri- 
ously lame. Nor was that much won- 
der, for the lanes now began to be 
full of sharp flints, and to wind up and 
down difficult and slippery slopes. 
Great beech-woods, which had show- 
ered their masses of dead leaves in 
the autumn, covered all the face of the 
country; the track that wound among 
them was soft with peat and wet 
chalk; it was a matter of careful going, 
if one would not slip, among the un- 
dergrowth of yew and holly and box, 
down into some deep chalk dell with a 
bubbling spring at the bottom of it. 
Above the beech there were fir-woods, 
in which the March wind rushed and 
sang. All the country, when the sun 
shone, glowed with the coming spring; 
there were primroses under sheltered 
banks, blue violets in the moss about 
the roots of the beech-trees. 
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“Where are we, Andrew?” called the 
young, stern voice from the litter. 
“How far from London town?” 

“A matter of thirty mile, Mistress 
Meg,” Andrew answered, and rode on 
whistling. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


The sun was shining low in the sky, 
but the wind was still, and the birds 
were singing, the rooks cawing in the 
tops of the ancieut limes by the water- 
side, when after laboring through a hol- 
low way in a wood the travellers came 
out on the hill-top and saw the beauti- 
ful valley below them. 

A steep flinty lane seemed to lead 
down straight upon the long leaded 
roof and low tower of a church, above 
which a great flag hung motionless. 
The green churchyard, bordered with 
trees already chiefly elms and 
large yews, away into broad 


old, 
broke 


slopes of park and flushing woodland, 


the bare part of the hill studded over 
with thorn-trees. Below could be seen 
great gardens, with high hedges of box 
and yew, and formal walks among 
which the river ran shining, playing 
and eddying round an island with ruins 
on it, alive with swans and water-fowl, 
and full of fish. The house itself, the 
centre of all, scarcely showed its chim- 
heys and turrets above the surrounding 
trees and the curve of the beautiful 
hill. Beyond were lines of stately 
trees, carrying the eye far down the 
stream and the road through the val- 
ley, bounded by more woods on the 
other sides, and abrupt hills where the 
white chalk gleamed in the sunshine. 
Margaret Roden saw all this, for 
Black Andrew stopped his company at 
the top of the hill and advised her to 
dismount from the litter. Her compan- 
ions all exclaimed at the beauty and 
richness of the place. She alone said 
nothing, but frowned, with puzzled 
eyes, as if she had opened them wak- 
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ing and found herself in the midst 
of some well-krown but impossible 
dream. 

She walked on slowly down the stony 
way, which was indeed like a path for 
penitent pilgrims, ending at the church- 
door. The others followed her at a lit- 
tle distance; and she was not aware 
that Timothy Toste turned on Black 
Andrew with a sudden, fierce accusa- 
tion, that Simon’s face glowed like the 
setting sun between rage and uncon- 
querable amusement, that Dame Kate 
chuckled with joy and held her sides 
as she came waddling down the hill. 
Andrew had edged south from the di- 
rect road for some purpose; he had 
brought them to Swanlea. 

“All very well, rascal, but you will 
repent,” Timothy said furiously. 

“Ay, I fear we shall all repent, for 
her mind is set firm,” muttered Simon. 

Andrew did not smile; his face was 
full of a grim resolve. “If she is 
wrath with me, let her punish me,” he 
said. “If I have done wrong, I’m ready 
to pay for itwith my life, if need 
be.” 

Simon wagged his head anxiously. 
“She may kill you, Andrew. It may 
be a word and a blow. How dared 
you do it, man?” 

Andrew did not care to justify him- 
self. He left that work to Lord Mar- 
lowe and the future. 

“On my life, Andrew, thou hast done 
a fine and bold thing,” said Dame Kate. 
“And if I were young, I’d marry thee 
for it.” 

Mistress Meg walked down the steep 
and flinty way. A sharp turn when 
she was very near the church, brought 
her into sight of its wide sheltering 
porch and the low wicket gate that 
closed it from the road. There, where 
the full evening light from the south- 
west fell upon them, a group of three 
persons were standing; two men and a 
woman, in deep mourning all. They 
had the air of waiting and watching, 
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their faces turned to the hill, down 
which Meg was coming. 

She came, as if indeed she was walk- 
ing in some familiar dream. The awk- 
ward garments in which she had 
wrapped her for the journey did not 
hide the grace and majesty of the 
young figure and its movements. Her 
eyes returned from wandering over the 
lovely, home-like landscape to rest 
upon the church with its gray flint- 
built walls, and then, with a frown 
of utter bewilderment, on the three 
who were waiting there,—waiting for 
her, it seemed, yet how could it be? 
She asked herself, if she had ever 
known that Swanlea was on the road 
to London, for she was not quick to 
suspect Andrew’s good faith, as her 
companions had been. Then she for- 
got to wonder at all, for the woman, 
fair and pretty, smiling too, in spite of 
her heavy black robes and eyes wet 
with tears, ran suddenly up the hill 
with eager arms open to receive the 
traveller. 

“Meg, dear Meg! Safe with us, my 
sister, my friend! Nay, you have not 
forgotten Alice! Art dreaming, child? 
Dick, see, she has forgotten me. No 
wonder, after all the horror,—but Meg, 
dearest—” 

“And me, too, I wager, sweet.” 

The Popinjay merited his name no 
longer. He was pale, he had clipped 
his yellow locks; the mourning for his 
mother suited him ill, body and mind; 
Dick Marlowe was made for the sun- 
shine of life. Yet as he came up to 
Meg, dropped on his knee and kissed 
her hand, there was something in his 
young face, a manliness mixed with 
kindness, which she had never seen 
there before. Alice Tilney had made 
a man of him. 

Meg gave him her hand, leaned her 
cheek to Alice’s embrace, but yet 
gazed, gazed, with eyes full of a vague 
wonder that was almost terror, at the 
third figure now following the others 
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up, the hill. If he came slowly, she 
knew it was that he could not, like 
herself, believe in the divine happiness 
of that moment. He was coming back 
to her from a world of blood and fire, 
where many lives younger and stronger 
than his had been laid down. He 
bore the marks of it all; his hair was 
gray and his face lined; there was a 
measureless sadness in his eyes, wait- 
ing to be comforted. He bore too, but 
that she did not know, the sorrow of 
her doubting him; to have that burden 
lifted off forever, he had waited till 
his last duty to Isabel Marlowe was 
paid, and till at his own Swanlea he 
could claim Meg in spite of herself. 
Black Andrew, in his confidence, had 
served him well. 

He came too slowly, doubting a little 
of himself, hardly knowing her mind 
towards him. Suddenly with each 
hand she pushed Alice and Dick away, 
and went to Harry Marlowe with light 
steps, almost running, her eyes on his, 
till she was held safe in his arms. 

“Andrew, lucky dog, she will not 
punish thee,” little Simon murmured, 
coming to the turn in the lane. “Nay, 
if she rewarded thee, I should not mar- 
vel.” 


And so Simon Toste remained for 
ever a stranger to the art and the 
science of Italy. He and Timothy, 
after a short sojourn at Swanlea, re- 
turned to Ruddiford in the company 
of Lord and Lady Marlowe. These 
two married lovers lingered there long 
enough to carry out Sir William Ro- 
den’s will, and to bury the old hero of 
Agincourt, with all fitting ceremony, 
in the chapel where his wife and sons 
lay; and then, leaving their interests 
in the hands of Richard and his wife, 
they rode off together to the north, be- 
fore their troubles came, to join and 
follow the Queen. 

Long years passed before Swanlea 
and Ruddiford saw their rightful mas- 
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ters again, for these, with many an- 
other Lancastrian lord and lady, crossed 
the sea to France, and did not return 
till Henry the Seventh was on the 
throne, and the Red and White Roses 
divided English faith no longer. 
There is a picture, supposed to be by 
Mabuse, of a stately gentleman of 
seventy-five or more, with white hair 
and beard, and a lady, perhaps a score 
of years younger, most majestic and 
beautiful, with a wonderful string of 
pearls about her neck. These sit on 
chairs, hand in hand; and grouped be- 
hind and about them are their sons 
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and daughters, seven in number, worthy 
of them in looks and bearing. It is a 
noble family group, such as some old 
painters loved; and it belonged to a 
family, soldiers all from Agincourt 
downwards, which became extinct at 
Waterloo. The gallant Colonel Harry 
Marlowe, who fell in leading one of 
the boldest charges on that day, was 
the only remaining descendant of 
Henry Lord Marlowe,—known as Mad 
Marlowe and the Queen’s Man—and of 
the lovely Margaret Roden of Ruddi- 
ford. 


(The end.) 





PETTY SELFISHNESS. 


There is a defect in the English lan- 
guage which prevents us from speak- 
ing—at all events with any degree of 
euphony—of selfishnesses. And yet the 
want of such a plural is often enough 
felt in describing actions which we all 
permit ourselves at times without in- 
curring a charge of more than ordi- 
nary selfishness. These actions are 
concerned with the smaller events of 
daily life; but they are none the less 
irritating to the victims of them. They 
may be compared in ordinary conduct 
with that class of offences in law which 
are known as summary, and fall under 
the jurisdiction of the police magis- 
trate sitting in petty sessions, as they 
cannot be classified under the more 
serious category of crimes. They do 
not make the man or woman who is 
guilty of them unfit for social inter- 
course, but they mark him as more or 
less disagreeable. He encourages a de- 
sire in his neighbors to have as little 
to do with him as possible; and he is 
regarded as falling below the standard 
of companionableness. Good breeding 
to a considerable extent consists in the 
elimination, either through a happy 


natural disposition, or by training, of 
noticeable displays of petty selfishness. 
Where they are unchecked the cause 
is either in an unamiable temperament, 
or in thoughtlessness or ignorance 
which is often hard to distinguish from 
it. 

It is a disputed point whether the ten- 
dency to insist on little matters to se- 
cure one’s own comfort in total dis- 
regard of the comfort of others is more 
developed in the male or the female 
human animal. The controversy is one 
of those connected with the never- 
ceasing war between the sexes. It may 
be compared with the analogous one— 
which is the more essentially moral 
creature the man or the woman? On 
a general survey of all the greater 
qualities such as justice, honesty, 
moral courage, fidelity, courage and 
the rest of the superior virtues, 
men usually claim for themselves 
that women are on an _ inferior 
moral platform. With many protesta- 
tions women are perhaps inclined 
to admit that some sort of plausible 
case can be made out for men. But 
on one thing women are unanimous 
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as to them. They assert as a self-evi- 
dent fact which cannot be contradicted 
that men are abominably selfish in lit- 
tle things; that on the contrary women 
are considerate, willing to give up their 
claims, self-effacing, taking more pleas- 
ure in seeing others enjoy the smaller 
gratifications of social intercourse 
which they have surrendered than they 
would obtain from claiming them for 
themselves. But this seems very dis- 
putable when we think for instance of 
the gross selfishness which women have 
displayed in the matter of the matinée 
hat. Women are notoriously the worst 
offenders against general regulations 
which are made to secure order and 
comfort in all public assemblies. A 
crowd of women struggling for the best 
positions at a concert or theatre, on an 
omnibus or at a shop for any place 
where they particularly want to be, 
and where they have to compete with 
others of their sex, is well known to 
be one of the most pitiless collections 
of human beings. It is generally a 
woman who blocks up the entrance to 
a railway booking-office, making long, 
confused, unintelligent inquiries two or 
three minutes before your train is due 
to leave, though she might just as well 
wait until there would be no danger 
of her making you lose your train. She 
is perhaps making her arrangements a 
week or two in advance. We rather 
think, if the question were considered 
with a severely scientific analysis, that 
if there is any difference between men 
and women it would be found that 
they are equally selfish in little things 
though they are not selfish about the 
same things. If women were used to 
reading the newspapers with the same 
interest as men, and if we found them 
so regularly assembled in clubs, we do 
not doubt that many of the phenomena 
that have become associated with mas- 
culine selfishness would be found 
equally displayed amongst women. But 
what woman cares sufficiently for 
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newspapers to gather together all the 
evening journals she can lay her hand 
on; to hold one in her hand reading; 
to lay one arm over another on her 
knee; to sit on a third; and all the time 
be glaring around suspiciously and 
determined to put off the scent any 
person who is in search of something 
to read? Neither will she do what 
some men do who affect one particular 
journal, who if they find it in use will 
sit down before the unfortunate reader 
of it and make him supremely uncom- 
fortable by fixing him with hungry 
eyes, as a dog impatient for the ex- 
pected morsel. Or like the Hindoo 
creditor who sits dharma, as it is 
called, before his debtor, who must pay 
or die of sheer starvation. There ought 
to be a severe rule in clubs against this 
particular exponent of trivial selfish- 
hess. He is laughed at as a sort of 
monomaniac, but he does not see his 
own absurdity, and so he escapes by 
virtue of his insensitive cuticle. We do 
not think we ever met in a railway 
earriage the woman who holds out 
an immense newspaper sheet which 
half envelops you, and in addition to 
the inconvenience which it thus causes, 
also shuts out your prospect from the 
window. Nor did we ever see between 
women that ever laughable dispute 
which often arises between male pas- 
sengers as to whether a window shall 
be shut or open. We have no explana- 
tion of this, unless it be that women 
in their amazing indifference to every- 
thing hygienic do not notice whether 
they are being nauseated for want of 
air, or are being exposed to neuralgia 
or violent cold from an unregulated 
supply of it. 

When we draw some of our illustra- 
tions from the manners and customs of 
those who journey by omnibus it may 
be said that the omn.bus public can- 
not be expected to be fastidious. 
But the gentleman of the omnibus is 
often the gentleman who accompanies 
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the lady with the matinée hat to the 
pit of the theatre. So that we extend 
our range beyond the mere omnibus. 
This gentleman then on the omnibus 
often is supremely careless as to what 
becomes of the smoke or the fiery ash 
of his pipe or cigar, which he persists 
in smoking though the wind is high 
and you may be blinded with his exu- 
vie. We acquit women of this form of 
selfishness on the simple ground that 
as yet they have not taken to smoke 
on the omnibus. But it is almost in- 
variably a woman who stands on the 
step and waves her adieux to friends 
on the pavement. With her arms held 
across the entrance she makes use of 
her advantage in the spirit of the dog 
in the manger. She keeps a long qneue 
of people waiting and is wreathed in 
smiles apparently in proportion to the 
violence of the objurgations and im- 
precations which she must know she 
is exciting in the people behind her. 
She is also fond of posing on the step 
as the omnibus is approaching a stop- 
ping place. Not daring to take the 
leap to the ground before the vehicle 
is absolutely at rest, she holds a train 
of unwilling attendants awaiting her 
pleasure the while she smirks and is 
exceedingly well satisfied with herself. 
We admit that it is oftener he than 
she who suddenly stops and stoops in 
the middle of the pavement to tie a 
shoe-lace. A merely feminine regard 
for appearances perhaps accounts for 
her apparent considerateness. Luckily 
there is this at least, as it is probable 
that no woman ever succeeded in tying 
a boot-lace so that it would stand the 
strain of a moderate walk. Where she 
need not put herself into the awkward 
position which stooping involves she 
will without hesitation disorganize the 
traffic of the pavement if it occurs to 
her suddenly to wheel round to inspect 
a shop-window or other sight. 

In the domestic circle it may be that 
the tradition is correct as to the more 
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exacting selfishness in small matters 
on the part of the husband towards the 
wife than of the wife towards the hus- 
band. But it is as often feminine as 
masculine want of consideration which 
bores outsiders with the affairs of the 
household and the family, especially of 
the nursery. Many women and many 
men are equally careless, if they are 
talking of what pleases themselves, 
and especially of themselves, whether 
they interest others or not; and if this 
is not a very exasperating form of 
petty selfishness, what is? But an 
even worse form of the selfishness cen- 
tering in domestic life is shown in the 
keeping of animals which annoy neigh- 
bors—generally with harassing and 
wearying noises. We cannot be con- 
sidered a_ civilized society until we 
have learned to protect ourselves 
against the people who keep dogs, 
fowls, pigeons and other animals who 
make sounds either piercingly shrill 
or maddeningly monotonous in town 
spaces that cannot properly hold them. 
A series of experiments made some 
time ago showed that in many respects 
women’s nervous and sensory systems 
are less impressionable than men’s. 
The indifference to the noise of their 
pets certainly seems to prove it. A 
man will lose patience with the howl- 
ing or barking of a dog before a 
woman seems to become aware of it; 
just as the case is with the fracas of 
children who are setting the visitor’s 
nerves on edge. And they are mostly 
who are responsible for the 
non-restraint of nocturnal pests of this 
kind. They resent what they eall in- 
terference with their pets; and it is 
particularly annoying to discover that 
while you are reproaching them with 
indifference to your comfort, they are 
regarding you as a curmudgeon whose 
one desire is to abridge the sum of hu- 
man and animal happiness. One al- 
most suspects this to be so when one 
learns from prolonged experience how 
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almost impossible it is to create a 
healthy public opinion in a neighbor- 
hood against the presence of unneces- 
sary noises. Carlyle could never get 
a body of sympathizers in Chelsea. If 
the inhabitants did not absolutely en- 
joy the crowing of cocks at all hours 
of the day from early morning to the 
shades of night, they were profoundly 
unconscious of anything disagreeable 
in it; and he had to build a sound-proof 
chamber. Some would say he suffered 
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an appropriate retribution for the mis- 
ery he inflicted on others with his ex- 
hibitions of petty selfishness. But Mrs. 
Carlyle seems to have been an equal 
sinner; though so far as we know she 
remained perfectly calm under inflic- 
tions which drove her husband to dis- 
traction. She rather proves what We 
have suggested that women are in 
a favorable position for playing the 
game of petty selfishness successfully. 


, 





THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.* 


Some years ago Professor Miinster- 
berg wrote a book called American 
Traits, in which he assumed the rdéle 
of an independent and outspoken critic, 
and endeavored to combat American 
prejudices and correct American short- 
comings from the point of view of the 
older European culture. He has now 
given us the reverse of the medal. He 
is combating European prejudices and 
acting as the champion and exponent 
of American civilization. “The two 
books are meant to be like the two 
pictures of a stereoscope, which must 
be seen together to get the full plastic 
effect of reality.” It is a great task 
which he has set himself in the present 
volume. In six hundred closely printed 
pages he deals with every aspect of 
American life and thought. Nothing is 
too small for this grave Professor's no- 
tice, or too technical, or too complex. 
From Santayana’s sonnets to the musi- 
eal comedies of Mr. Frohman, from the 
Constitution to the vagaries of the 
American girl, he brings the same 
clear, tolerant scrutiny to bear on all 
things which make up that intricate 
product, national life. The book is a 
typical specimen of the best German 
method. The materials are laboriously 


* “The Americans.” By Hugo Miinsterberg, 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard Univer- 


collected and lucidly arranged, and the 
wood is always perfectly visible in 
spite of the trees, for the shaping spirit 
of philosophy is never absent. This 
latter merit, indeed, was only to be 
looked for from the pupil of Wundt, 
and the most distinguished living ex- 
ponent of “laboratory” psychology. 
What is really remarkable is that a for- 
eigner and an academic specialist should 
have been able to enter so fully into 
many diverse walks of life, and should 
be able to comment upon industrial 
systems, commercial ideals, and alien 
political and social conventions with a 
true understanding. 

The work has, of course, its limita- 
tions. No son of Adam will ever be 
able to set down the exact truth about 
his own nation, much less about an- 
other. The book belongs to the cate- 
gory of foreign criticism, which, with 
certain deductions, is more illuminating 
as a rule than the native article. No 
foreign critic, nevertheless, is without 
a suspicion of parti pris. Insensibly he 
compares a foreign custom with one of 
his own land, and the bias will al- 
ways lean a little to the latter. He 
will find it impossible, however fully 
he may have renounced his domicile 
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of origin, to drive out the conviction 
that the body of ideas which form his 
critical apparatus is nearer objective 
truth than the alien ones which it is his 
business to criticize. His standpoint 
is always national, though his manner 
be cosmopolitan. Hence the value of 
his criticism will depend upon the 
width of his knowledge of his data and 
the profundity of his constructive 
ideas. On the first point Professor 
Miinsterberg need fear few rivals. For- 
tune has given him a unique experi- 
ence, of which he has made adequate 
use. He knows America as few 
Americans can know it. As compared 
with De Tocqueville’s, his equipment is 
immense, and it is superior to Mr. 
Bryce’s in that it is more varied and 
minute. Indeed, we cannot recall any 
modern example of foreign criticism 
based upon so wide a knowledge. On 
the second point our only complaint is 
that sometimes the critic is lost in the 
Professor. The book is written avow- 
edly for a German audience; most com- 
parisons are made with German in- 
stitutions and habits of thought, and 
to an English reader some of them will 
be rather unintelligible. This, however, 
is the fault of the reader, and not of 
the author. But it is a real ground of 
complaint that Professor Miinsterberg 
sometimes uses his great powers of 
generalization and synthesis to obscure 
rather than to reveal the truth to the 
ordinary man, It is so easy to furbish 
up a trivial explanation in a philoscphi- 
cal dress which makes it imposing. 
After the German fashion, we get all 
things reconciled in higher  unities, 
blemishes shown to be virtues imper- 
fectly understood, follies only wisdom 
badly expressed. It is an engaging 
habit of mind, but it can be carried too 
far, and the one fault we have found 
in this admirable treatise is the ten- 
dency to facile explanation by means 
of the generalities of philosophy. The 
close texture of criticism is marred 
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when the critic, forgetting his proper 
function, sees his subject through the 
mist of an a priori metaphysic. 

At first sight the tone seems extrava- 
gantly eulogistic. But it is not eulogy 
which is Professor Miinsterberg’s ob- 
ject, but understanding. Hence he em- 
phasizes the idealism in an admittedly 
dangerous institution, not because he 
does not recognize the danger, but be- 
eause it is his business to explain 
American intentions, and not to com- 
ment on a faulty practice. He seeks 
to give us the “philosophy of Ameri- 
canism,” not a mere analysis of results. 
As we have already pointed out, the 
danger of this point of view is that all 
the ideals are apt to be taken as im- 
pececable, and the demerits as existing 
only in the attempts at realization. 
The guiding principle of all national 
and civic life he takes to be the 
spirit of “‘self-direction,” of economic 
life the spirit of “self-initiation,” of 
the intellectual life the spirit of 
‘““self-perfection,” of social life the 
spirit of “‘self-assertion.” It is a skil- 
ful terminology, but the assumption 
throughout is that these principles are 
in themselves wholly admirable, though 
the performance may at times fall 
short of the creed. But it would not 
be hard to show that American busi- 
ness life, for example, suffers as much 
from a partial and overstrained code 
as from any shortcomings in the prac- 
tice of it. We should be inclined to say 
that the defect of the “philosophy of 
Americanism” was its vehement insist- 
ence upon half-truths, and the conse- 
quent division of life into water-tight 
compartments. We have no desire, 
however, to quarrel with the author 
over his categories of criticism. A 
critic may be as arbitrary and dog- 
matic as he pleases in his selection of 
principles if behind his dogmas he can 
present us with a living picture of a 
people. And this Professor Miinster- 
berg has done with complete success. 
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The book is not only a guide to the 
constituents of American life, it is an 
encyclopeedia of its details. There is 
searcely a phase of American activity, 
from the Tariff to the endowments of 
Universities, on which the reader will 
not find full information in these pages. 

There is also much subtle discrimina- 
tion shown in the account of those 
qualities with which America is com- 
monly credited abroad. The people is, 
as its critics say, democratic, assertive, 
utilitarian, but it is all these things 
with a difference,—and in the difference 
lurks the true American spirit. The 
whole book is an admirable defence of 
what is best in American life, but at 
the same time there is a wholesome 
suggestion of that other side,—where 
the various forms of self-assertion cul- 
minate in a hard self-satisfaction. It 
may seem paradoxical to say that the 
last chapter, “Aristocratic Tendencies,” 
strikes us as the most hopeful in the 
book. America owes her initial great- 
ness to the fact that, because of an ac- 
cident of position she has been able 
to see certain things with startling 
clearness and to emphasize with amaz- 
ing advantage certain forgotten truths. 
Had she continued, however, in this 
elementary propagandism, she must 
only have ended in an unpromising 
and infertile self-satisfaction. But, 
happily, she is beginning to forget 
these truths, or, rather, to put them 
in their proper place. She is acquiring 
the ordinary perspective of the older 
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nations. Her true métier is not to ad- 
vance to undreamed-of heights without 
a halt because of some new gospel of 
power, but to become ordinary, well- 
balanced, complex, and therefore in the 
truest sense sane and strong. A nation 
is not an individual, and the simplicity 
of purpose which makes a strong man 
will as often as not make an ineffective 
nation. 

We have not space to quote from Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg’s many suggestive 
criticisms. There is, however, one ad- 
mirable illustration which seems to us 
to set forth very clearly the inner 
meaning of American democracy :— 


Let us suppose that a group of simi- 
larly employed good friends were on 
an excursion, and that the young peo- 
ple, for the sake of diversion, were 
agreed to represent for a while various 
sorts of human occupations—one is to 
play millionaire, another beggar, still 
others judge, teacher, artisan, laborer, 
high official, and valet. Each one 
plays his part with the greatest aban- 
don; one commands and the other 
obeys, one dictates and the other 
trembles. And yet behind it all there 
is a pleasant feeling that at bottom 
they are all just alike, and that the 
whole game is worth while merely be- 
cause they know that one is in fact 
as good as another. If a real beggar 
or servant were to come into the circle 
there would be no more fun, and the 
game would be wholly meaningless. 
Strange as it may sound, this feeling 
is at the bottom of social life in 
America. 





THE PLEASURES 


In an article published in last Tues- 
day’s Manchester Guardian, Canon Bar- 
nett discusses the question why Eng- 
lish families taking holiday together do 
not enjoy themselves. “Where,” he 
asks, “are the family parties so fa- 
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miliar among the holiday takers on the 
continent or in Japan, who take their 
pleasure together and seem so much 
to enjoy each other’s company?” He 
notices that English families, even on a 
holiday, do not seem to enjoy each 
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other's company much. “The family 
party in our crowd is a solemn, dutiful 
procession; the mother carries the 
baby; the father wheels the perambu- 
lator. They have come out to give the 
children a treat and to get some fresh 
air; but there is evident boredom and 
weariness.” “To give the children a 
treat and to get some fresh air.”’ There 
in a sentence is the English idea of a 
holiday, and indeed of all pleasure. 
They don’t go out to give themselves a 
treat. They don’t expect to get any 
pleasure out of each other’s society. It 
has never occurred to them to try to 
get pleasure from such an obvious 
source. Pleasure is something extraor- 
dinary and artificial; something to be 
sought out with labor and pains. No 
one could expect to find it in his own 
home or in the ordinary conditions and 
employments of his life. So they go 
out into the world and wander about 
vaguely looking for it, as cockney chil- 
dren might look for blackberries with- 
out knowing what kind of plant they 
grew on, and of course they fail to find 
it. But in the meantime they are forti- 
fied by a sense of duty. They are giv- 
ing the children a treat and getting 
some fresh air. They are never fully 
aware of their own failure in pleasur- 
ing, because they do not really know 
what pleasure is. 

It is a sad fact that the less pleasure 
you get out of your ordinary life the 
less you will get from a holiday, or 
from any conditions artificially con- 
trived to give you pleasure. Canon 
Barnett in his article is concerned only 
with the poor, and he imputes their in- 
capacity for enjoyment to the hard- 
ness of their lives. But all that he 
says is even more true of the idle rich. 
The people who travel in search of 
pleasure because they are bored with. 
their own homes have as little success 
as the painters who go to Japan be- 
cause they can see nothing worth paint- 
ing in England. They do not get new 
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eyes by crossing the sea; nor do the 
pleasure-seekers get new souls under 
a foreign sky. 

Mr. Chesterton has a chapter on this 
very subject in his new book. Men 
flee to wild places, he says, not because 
they are bold adventurers but because 
they are terrified by the fierce variety 
of the family. The real adventures 
are to be found in the conflicts of 
home. The family is the most roman- 
tic thing in life, because we are born 
into it without any choice of our own 
and we have to make the best of it. 
The weaklings are those who decline 
the task of doing so—who seek a fugi- 
tive and cloistered virtue hunting big 
game in Africa or routing for gold in 
the Klondyke. Yet even Mr. Chester- 
ton, with all the rude health of his 
genius, seems to regard the family as 
a kind of wholesome discipline, not as 
the most simple and natural of pleas- 
ures; and thus he does not really dif- 
fer from the respectable poor who go 
out to give the children a treat and to 
get some fresh air. It is our business 
not to suffer our families gladly or 
otherwise, but to enjoy them. The 
family may be the basis of our civili- 
zation, the unit of our polity, the most 
admirable of human institutions. But 
we should never think of it as any- 
thing of the kind. We should be 
thankful not that it keeps us out of 
the public-house but that it exists for 
our enjoyment. Society is the best of 
all human pleasures, and the family, 
in any civilized state, must provide the 
best society. Unfortunately the Eng- 
lish, as all foreigners have observed, 
do not take a natural pleasure in so- 
ciety, and consequently they do not 
take a natural pleasure in their fami- 
lies. Leisure and comfort, or the ab- 
sence of them, do not affect this inea- 
pacity of ours. The only difference 
between our rich and poor is that the 
rich are better able to avoid each other. 
In England the rich are envied because 
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they can breakfast alone. In every 
class of English life jokes about the 
boredom of the family are popular, and 
our jokes, since they are all that re- 
main to us of the old popular oral 
arts, since they have taken the place of 
ballads and folk-songs, have a deep 
significance. The saying should now 
run, “Let who will make my country’s 
laws provided I may make its jokes.” 
“Are you going for a holiday, or are 
you taking your wife with you?” is a 
question which, since it tickles the na- 
tional sense of humor, is also signifi- 
cant of the national state of mind. If 
that state of mind were healthy it 
would be a meaningless question. But 
it has more meaning than was ever 
imagined by the wit who first asked 
it. It means a national failure to en- 
joy the simplest kind of happiness, and 
this failure is not the result of any 
coldness of heart—we love our wives 
and families, no doubt, as well as any 
people—but of a misunderstanding of 
the nature and sources of pleasure. 
Aristotle said long ago that pleasure 
was an accident. It is an accident so 
far as men are concerned, because if 
they make an aim of it they always 
fail to get it. We are not considered 
a pleasure-loving people. Yet we make 
an aim of pleasure more than the 
French or the Italians. They enjoy it 
more than we do when it comes, but 
that is because they regard it as an 
accident, a divine accident, to be en- 
joyed like a fine day without calcula- 
tion or misgiving. But we regard it 
as something to be contrived and man- 
ufactured, something quite out of the 
ordinary course of our lives, a medi- 
cine, and not part of our daily fare. 
We make a sharp distinction between 
pleasure and business. We allot our- 
selves hours for enjoyment, scanty 
hours it may be, but for those hours we 
make elaborate preparations, and dur- 
ing them we are possessed by a fear 
lest all our preparations may be vain, 
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lest the hour pass unenjoyed and we 
return unrefreshed to the business of 
life. An English child on its birthday 
will often be filled with chagrin be- 
cause the golden hours pass without 
bringing any strange rapture, and by 
noon it will be crying because the 
birthday seems just like any other day. 
We are proud of our passion for games 
and we despise the foreigner who does 
not play them, ‘But that passion for 
games is part of our artificial concep- 
tion of pleasure. We cannot enjoy life 
without making arbitrary rules for our 
enjoyment. We cannot go out for a 
walk to enjoy the earth and sky, the 
air, the grass, and the flowers. We 
must take a ball with us and a stick 
to hit it from point to point. In the 
same way music is not part of our 
daily lives; we take it, if we take it at 
all, in strong doses in a concert room. 
So it is with pictures; we think of them 
as objects crowded in a gallery. We 
make up our minds to give up an hour 
to the pleasures of art. We go to the 
Academy, and then we wonder that 
art gives us less pleasure than it ought 
to. So it is most of all with the pleas- 
ure of society. It should be the most 
natural and ordinary of all pleasures. 
We have turned it into something arti- 
ficial and extraordinary. We look for 
it not in our own homes but at dinner- 
parties and other concourses of people 
as socially untrained as ourselves. It 
is as if a number of men and women, 
none of whom have ever learned to 
play an instrument, were to combine to 
form an orchestra. The social pleas- 
ures must be enjoyed at home before 
they can be enjoyed abroad. But we 
do not aim at social enjoyment at 
home, because we think of all enjoy- 
ment as something out of the common. 
Our wives and sisters are always with 
us and conversation with them is there- 
fore a duty rather than a pleasure. If 
we make holiday with them it is for 
their sakes, not for our own. A true 
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holiday means for us an escape from 
reality, and the family is a part of 
reality. It ought to mean merely leis- 
ure to enjoy the pleasures of reality; 
and if it did mean that we should 
pever have made cur arbitrary divorce 
between reality and romance. Our 
poets would not be homesick for some 
age that never was. Our painters and 
architects would not be either trades- 
The Speaker. 
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men or imitators of the obsolete. If 
once we could conceive of the world we 
live in as a lovely place we should set 
to work to make it one. We should 
look for beauty in London and Man- 
chester, not in Florence or Venice; and 
we should look for pleasure in our own 
homes every evening, not in a music- 
hall or at a dinner-party once a fort- 
night. 
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Gardeners should feel pleasure in 
knowing that their bushes and hedges 
and walls and barns and eaves and dis- 
used pumps and forgotten flower-pots 
and dying trees give safe homes to all 
manner of birds. The pleasure is in- 
creased by discovering, as one studies 
individual birds more carefully, that 
the migrants which come furthest to 
accept hospitality best remember old 
homes. Even the cuckoo, which has 
no home, is strangely faithful to lo- 
eality. In an Essex district an old 
cuckoo, known to the whole place by a 
distinctive stammer in his speech, Was 
seen and heard regularly in the same 
parish for seven consecutive years. In 
a Midland garden a hedge-sparrow’s 
nest in a privet hedge contained a 
cuckoo’s egg of the same marking two 
following years. On the third the nest 
was built much earlier, and when the 
young were already fledged the cuckoo 
was seen flying restlessly up and down 
in front of the little piece of hedge. It 
is the garden, not the wilder spot, that 
most attracts and retains nesting-birds. 
The robin, which nested in the hole of 
the apple-tree, slips into the house after 
breakfast every morning, unless the cat 
is in the room, and then she chatters 
on the window-ledge in a fury of in- 
dignation till the enemy is withdrawn. 
A pair of wrens have build three nests 
close about the house, two for practice, 
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one for use; and the parents and some 
of the family will probably winter in 
the martin’s nest that is always built 
within a few inches of the same spot 
under the southern caves. 

In the light of this fondness of birds 
for accessible spots in the garden, it is 
a mistake to consider birds’-nesting an 
amusement only proper to schoolboys. 
The pleasure of finding a nest with 
eggs is perennially fresh; and the way 
to find it is not necessarily by swarm- 
ing trunks or breaking brambles or 
trespassing in woods. Nests have a 
way of revealing themselves to any 
still observer; you may get a finer 
haul by sitting with a book on the 
lawn or in a corner of the bushes than 
by swallowing dust in the ivied wall 
or earning scratches in the bramble- 
brake. The tit disappearing down the 
impossibly small crack in the acacia, 
the chaffinch laying the first founda- 
tion of moss and lichen far out on the 
lime branch, the missel-trush setting 
its solid hay nest in the fork of the 
chestnut bough, soonest catch your eye 
in the pauses of reading on the lawn. 
No bird takes much trouble to conceal 
itself either when gathering material or 
journeying with the burden towards 
the nest; but you will disturb it in its 
business if you move, and by searching 
may miss the thing you seek. 

It is of no use pretending that Dar- 
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winism has any explanation of the 
color of the eggs, or the shade and 
shape of nests. The sky-blue of the 
thrush’s five eggs lying in the mud and 
wood concrete is as conspicuous as it 
is beautiful. Neither the thrush nor 
the blackbird makes any decent at- 
tempt at concealment. The long-tailed 
tit’s nest, usually taken as the most 
beautiful piece of workmanship, and 
often enough quoted as an example of 
adaptation to surrounding, is more of- 
ten than not a very apparent oval of 
lichen in a hedge where no lichen is. 
The arabic characters on a yellow-ham- 
mer’s or black-headed bunting’s egg 
have no significance. Why should the 
lesser whitethroat and the garden war- 
bler, beautiful artificers both, knit a 
transparent nest? The chaffinch has 
always to us Seemed the most per- 
fect of workmen, more protective and 
more beautiful than the long-tailed tit 
in the same materials. Sometimes the 
round smooth lines and indecisive tint 
shade into the green contour of the 
branch marvellously, but of four in the 
garden outside none is the least toned 
to the bough in which it is; and in one it 
is hard to believe that the bird was not 
so in love with its own artistic sense 
that it preferred to display than con- 
ceal it. The nest is fixed in a small rho- 
dodendron, close against two splendid 
crimson bunches of bloom. Its precise 
and soft roundness, the misty and mys- 
terious markings of the eggs, but most 
of all the brilliance of the cock bird 
perching on the flower before he de- 
livers his supplies to the mate beneath, 
are a model not of Darwinian philoso- 
phy, but of the clear sense of beauty 
in the smaller animals that live on a 
beautiful earth. The exceptions to the 
self-protective theory are more numer- 
ous than the rules; but no birds’-nester 
will deny that the proper examples are 
remarkable. Of birds that build on the 
ground many lay eggs practically in- 
visible. The sepia of the nightingale’s 
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clutch at the base of some dark bush 
is of the shade of very night. You 
may step on the plover’s or sandpiper’s 
hollow in the earth or shingle without 
being’ aware of the eggs in it. As if 
careful not te spend her colors use- 
lessly, Nature leaves colorless the eggs 
of owls, wrynecks and woodpeckers, 
laid in hollows where no one can see 
them; and in others which build not 
quite so deep the original blue seems 
slowly to be fading to white as in the 
starling and wheatear. But for the 
ordinary bush or tree building bird, 
from the fine green and mottled brown 
of the rook’s eggs to the deep blue 
of the hedge accentor’s, pattern and 
color are lavished on the eggs and a 
capacity for understanding pattern and 
color on the birds, as if for no other 
purpose than that the species might 
have wsthetic enjoyment in the signs 
of its own individuality. 

It is possible to get great pleasure out 
of birds’-nesting without taking an egg; 
and every gardener should know of the 
nests in his garden and follow their 
progress with as much attention as he 
gives to his bulbs and borders. But 
the collection of eggs is the only form 
of collection that is quite free from 
vice. No bird is distressed at the loss 
of an egg; and the wrens, tits and 
other busy layers—for the number of 
eggs varies inversely with the size of 
the bird—will not miss two or three. 
No form of Nature study approaches 
the hunt for nests in zest or incidental 
knowledge; and the cabinet, with the 
eggs properly grouped in little com- 
partments, and rested on cotton-wool— 
let no one adopt the horrible plan of 
sticking the eggs with gum on colored 
paper—is a possession out of which 
long enjoyment can be had, and a per- 
manent opportunity for telling your 
beads in more than a lay sense. As 
compared with other collected things, 
eggs are more delightful to touch and 
handle. The best cases of moths and 
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butterflies suffer from the sense of de- 
struction. You cannot pick up the 
specimens and be familiar with them. 
Indeed, they are in some sort an in- 
tangible horror, a permanent illustra- 
tion of the crumbling into dust. 
Plants and flowers crushed into a stiff 
pattern, brittle presentment of the 
green life, have always something of 
the text-book illustration about their 
symmetry, though they recall pleasant 
hunts and triumphant discoveries. 
Lumps of stone chipped off in pieces 
by the geological hammer have their 
delight, and may be pleasingly handled: 
an old flint instrument always responds 
to the pleasure of touch. But who 
shall compare these bits of blurred 
mineral with the great strength and 
delicacy and variety of our wild birds’ 
eggs? Each little group is a memory. 
The tiny white egg, with the rufous 
dots circling the thicker end, was in 
the crack of the wrinkled willow by the 
brook. You could see on the bark, at 
the edges of the little slit, the scratch- 
ing of the tree-creeper’s claws as he 
clung on before dipping in. Despair 
at bringing to light an egg was solved 
by the fine delicacy of a small sister’s 
fingers. That plump round, not oval, 
egg came from the hollow horizontal 
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arm of the walnut; a hen’s egg was 
substituted in its stead and duly 
hatched into a chicken by the mother 
owl, unconscious that she was fated to 
feed her natural prey. The pheasant’s 
egg was poached—another sort of joy. 
The almost white variety of the jack- 
daw’s was found almost under the 
clapper of the big bell in the belfry; 
the magpie’s, which you might almost 
mistake for a blackbird’s, was got on 
the first expedition with the climbing- 
irons designed by the village black- 
smith. The rare hawfinch’s was the 
fruit of an older expedition, taken with 
this very object into Hertfordshire. 
The guillemot’s recalls the Welsh cliffs, 
the gap left for the stony curlew’s the 
chalk downs of Berkshire, the reed 
warbler’s the whispering walls of reed 
along the Huntingdonshire Ouse.  In- 
deed, the man who witnesses his boy’s 
game of peering for eggs, of marking 
the haunts of birds that build in fields, 
on moorland, on cliff and shore and 
fen, will get such an intimate knowl- 
edge of England as you will scarcely 
find elsewhere. And it is his fault as 
a birds’-nester if he is pot presently 
compelled by his love of the land into 
acquaintance also with its rocks and 
plants and country history. 
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The publication of the Ibsen letters 
has been deferred until autumn. 


Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons have a 
new collection of studies in preparation 
by Mr. Stopford Brooke, dealing with 
Matthew Arnold, Clough, Hallam, Ros- 
setti, and Morris. The new book will 
be uniform with Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
“Browning” and “Tennyson.” In theol- 
ogy the same publishers will issue a 
new book by the Bishop of Stepney, 








entitled “The Parables of Jesus,” which 
will be uniform with Dr. Gordon 
Lang’s “Miracles of Jesus,” published 
by Messrs. Isbister in 1900. 


Mr. Bodley is slowly recovering from 
his long iilness, and is hoping soon to 
resume his work, interrupted fourteen 
months ago, on the second series of 
“France,” which has been his chief oc- 
cupation since the first part appeared 
in 1898. The new volumes, as they will 
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treat primarily of “The Church and 
Religious Questions in France,” will 
derive increased importance from the 
present ecclesiastical crisis, which no 
one foresaw when they were com- 
menced seven years ago, and Mr. Bod- 
ley hopes to complete them before the 
French general elections of next year. 


Shiplake vicarage, in which Tennyson 
was married fifty-five years ago, has 
been sold. The vicar of Shiplake at 
that time was the Rev. Robert Drum- 
mond Burrell Rawnsley, a _ Lincoln- 
shire man, and a cousin of the bride. 
Tennyson had been a frequent visitor 
there, and though the building has re- 
ceived several additions, his room may 
still be seen. It was at Shiplake that 
he wrote the well-known stanzas of 
“In Memoriam” beginning: “Sad Hes- 
per o’er the buried sun,” and here his 
signature, written in a bold firm hand, 
may be inspected in the marriage regis- 
ter. 


” 


In October, the Cambridge University 
Press will publish the first number of 
the Modern Language Review, a quar- 
terly journal devoted to the study of 
Medieval and modern literature and 
philology. The review will be edited 
by Dr. J. G. Robertson, Professor of 
German in the University of London, 
who will have the assistance of an 
advisory board consisting of Dr. H. 
Bradley, Professor Brandin, Dr. Braun- 
holtz, Dr. Breul, Professor Fiedler, 
Professor Dowden, Mr. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, Mr. W. W. Greg, Professor Her- 
ford, Professor Ker, Professor Kuno 
Meyer, Professor Morfill, Professor Na- 
pier, Professor Priebsch, Professor 
Skeat, and Dr. Paget Toynbee. 


In a recent speech to the Associated 
Booksellers of Great Britain, Lord 
Rosebery contended that the high-water 
mark of literature as a commercial un- 
dertaking was reached in the first half 
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of the nineteeenth century. Poems 
were produced in quarto, and authors 
were paid in proportion to the size of 
the book. Without seeing “Lalla 
Rookh” Messrs. Longmans paid Moore 
a sum equivalent to-day to at least 
eight thousand pounds for the poem. 
That, said Lord Rosebery, was a time 
when publishers were too generous— 
when Southey was penning epics which 
he imagined would go down to poster- 
ity with Homer and Virgil. He won- 
dered how many of the booksellers 
present had read “Lalla Rookh” or 
Southey’s epics. Probably few. 


Nine hundred inmates of the House 
of Detention at Ocaiia in Spain peti- 
tioned the Government to celebrate the 
tercentenary of the first publication of 
“Don Quixote” by giving them their 
freedom. The petition quoted from the 
romance the passage which relates how 
the Don himself delivered a number of 
galley-slaves from custody because, as 
he remarked to Sancho Panza: 


It seemed to him an act of cruelty 
to enslave those whom God and nature 
had made free, and he did not think it 
right that honorable men should be the 
executioners of their fellow creatures. 


But the authorities answered coldly 
by pointing to the sequel of the story, 
which relates that the convicts had no 
sooner got their liberty than they turned 
upon their benefactor, and, to his great 
astonishment, robbed him of all his 
valuables. 


The London Times remarks that the 
spring publishing season in London 
closed as uneventfully as it began: a 
disappointing season on the whole, es- 
pecially—according to most accounts— 
from the trade point of view. Many 
of the works announced are being kept 
back for the autumn, including Mr. 
Percy FitzGerald’s “Life of Charles 
Dickens as Revealed in his Writings,” 
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Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “History of 
Our Own Times, from the Diamond 
Jubilee, 1897, to the Accession of King 
Edward VII.”; “The Hatzfeldt Let- 
ters”; the “Further Memoirs of the 
Whig Party,” by the third Lord Hol- 
land, edited by Lord Stavordale; the 
Life of the Countess Reden—‘A Pietist 
of the Napoleonic Wars, and After’— 
by Eleonore Princess Reuss; George 
Paston’s “Social Caricatures of the 
Eighteenth Century”; Mr. E. V. Lucas’s 
new “Life of Charles Lamb”; and, in 
all probability, Lord Avebury’s “Life 
History of British Flowering Plants.” 
{ 
The following hitherto unpublished 
letter, written by Victor Hugo from 
Hauteville House to Alexandre Werl, 
is interesting for its self-disclosure: 


You recollect me a little, and I am 
touched by the fact. I thank you for 
the opportunity of reading the works 
of your genius, always so strong and 
so full of matter. We are—you and I 
—at once at profound variance and in 
mysterious accord. There are, beyond 
the world of men, horizons where our 
spirits penetrate and meet. I am one 
of those who, like you, “believing in 
God, regard themselves as works 
created for the sole purpose of glorify- 
ing the Creator.” The severe solitude 
in which I live and in which I feel 
that I shall die, permits me no other 
thoughts. I am composed of an Alas 
and a Hosannah. Alas, when I look 
at the earth. Hosannah, when I dream 
of what lies beyond, and when I feel 
in my brain, flashing through my skull, 
the splendid penetration of Heaven. 

In God, then—that is to say in fra- 
ternity—I clasp your  hand.—Victor 
Hugo. 


Canadian readers of The Living Age 
in particular will be interested to learn 
that Messrs. Moring of Toronto, in col- 
laboration with a London house, have 
a series of twenty volumes in prepara- 
tion entitled “The Makers of Canada.” 
the authors of which are to include 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Lady Edgar, the 
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Hon. J. W. Longley, Professor Adam 
Shortt, and M. de Brumath—whose 
contribution to the series (a Life of 
Bishop Laval) has been translated by 
Professor F. J. A. Davidson. The gen- 
eral editors are Mr. Duncan Campbell 
Scott, of Ottawa, and Professor Pel- 
ham Edgar of Toronto, who have been 
assisted by an advisory committee con- 
sisting of the late Sir John Bourinot, 
Mr. Alfred D. De Celles, librarian of 
the Canadian Parliament, Chancellor 
Burwash, of Victoria University, and 
Dr. James Bain, of the Toronto Pub- 
lic Library. Sir John Bourinot himself 
completed one volume for the series 
before his death—a Life of Lord Elgin, 
the latest biography of whom (Profes- 
sor Wrong’s) also comes from Canada. 
The aim of the new series is to afford 
in the lives of twenty-four men—gov- 
ernors, explorers, and statesmen who 
have helped to make the Dominion 
what it is—a comprehensive survey of 
Canadian history from the early ro- 
mantic period down to the present day. 
The French régime is represented by 
the Lives of Champlain, Laval, Fronte- 
nac; the conquest by the Lives of 
Wolfe and Montcalm; the period of re- 
construction by Haldimand and Sim- 
coe; the years of strife that began 
the nineteenth century by the Life of 
Brock; the struggle for responsible 
government by Sydenham, Baldwin, 
Mackenzie, Papineau, and Ryerson, 
grouped about the central Life of Lord 
Elgin; the Confederation period and 
the building of the Dominion by Brown, 
Macdonald, Cartier, Dorion, Howe, and 
Alexander Mackenzie; the early ex- 
ploration and colonization of the great 
West by Mackenzie, Selkirk, and Simp- 
son; and the discovery and settlement 
of the Pacific Coast by the Life of Sir 
James Douglas. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
volume desis with the life of Sir An- 
toine Aime Dorion—‘“‘a type of all that 
is best in the public and private life of 
the Province of Quebec.” 





